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THE DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY HAS INSTALLED IN THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT A BENCH AND READING DESK IN 

MEMORY OF JANET JEROME, FORMERLY A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN IN DENVER. MISS JEROME, WHO HAD ALSO 

WORKED IN THE CLEVELAND AND PITTSBURGH SYSTEMS, SPENT THE YEAR BEFORE HER DEATH AT THE GARY 
(IND.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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The Putnam 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
New York London 
2 West 45th St. 24 Bedford St. 
just west of 5th Ave. Strand 














Librarians Agree 








that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
| is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
| ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


This service covers supplying ALL BOOKS 
new and old wherever and whenever published. 


The Department is always able to draw upon 
the comprehensive stock of the Putnam Book- 
store to fill Library orders. 


From the huge collection (30,000 volumes) of 
Old English Books many desirable items, not 
otherwise available, cah often be secured. 





Lists of proposed purchases promptly priced. 


The Book Service of the Putnam House . 3 
extends to nearly 90 years 
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“YandE” Charging Desk in the “YandE” Equipped Detroit College Library, 


Detroit, Mich. 


What does your 


“YandE” Juvenile 
Reading Stand of quar- 
tered oak. Write for 
prices on stand and 
bench to go with it. 





Handy “YandE” 
book rack which is 
meeting with wide 
spread favor for coun- 
ter wse. 


library need? 


Wa it’s a single item such as a charging 
desk like the one shown above, or complete equip- 
ment for an entire library, the “YandE” line can supply 
your needs. 

Glance over this list of equipment. What does you library 
need right now? 

“YandE” Charging Desks, Librarians’ Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, Magazine Racks, Dictionary Stands, Shelving. 
“YandE” Library Planning Experts—practical librarians 
and members of the American Library Association—will 
be glad to help you in selecting new equipment or in solv- 
ing any problem in connection with library arrangement. 
For: further information, write 


YAWMAN “»» FRBE MFc.(9. 


Library Service Department 
183 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 
Agents and dealers everywhere 
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Allsteel 
Library Shelving 


M RETS every requirement of 
the best library practice. 
Strong and rigid without bulk or ex- 
cess weight. Gives greatest book 
capacity for any given amout of stack 
or reading room space. 

Beautifully finished in baked-on 
enamel — permanent, indestructable. 


Write for full details and 
photos of library installations 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Libra ry oS! upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


We Sell Library Supplies. 


From coast to coast your fellow workers 
are using our Record Forms for adminis- 
tration purposes. 


We Are Glad 


to answer any questions concerning our 
budget sheets, circulation records and 
accession books. These forms help to take 
care of increasing book circulation and all 
its problems. 


Posters. 


Use our posters, dodgers, blotters, signs, 
charts, and other publicity material to keep 
in better touch with your community. | 
Make this coming year a blue ribbon one 
for your Library. 





Demco Coupon 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Please send us folder illus. scien- 
tific library forms. 
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QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


To the best of materials and workmanship, add the experience 


of thirty-five years devoted to the manufacture of high grade 
equipment combined with frequent conferences with recognized 
authorities in the line, and the result is equipment of the highest 
quality and a line that is complete in all departments. 


Peterson Furniture for the Library is now finished in DUCO 
which means a lifetime finish on furniture built to give a maximum 
of service. 


Our service department is always at your call to offer suggestive 
layouts, specifications and estimates without cost or obligation. 


Write for Library Catalog 15L. 





LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
Office and Factory 


1222 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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ITIS SUMMER THERE TODAY 


Your readers will enjoy reading about the warm, mellow sunshine 
land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, Stephanus J. P. Kruger, 
and Louis Botha. 


Know the world-famed Cape Peninsula with its fine motor roads, beau- 
tiful flowers and glorious mountain scenery; cross the Outeniqua ranges to 
Ostrich Feather land and see the wonders of the Cango Caves. The romance 
of diamonds and gold still lives in South Africa; among many other travel 
charms, keep picture records of quaint kaffir kraals with thrilling war dances 
on the Rand. Include beautiful Natal in your travels. 

The Majestic grandeur of the Drakensberg Mountains and the delight 
of motoring amidst Big Game in the Kruger National Park of 5,000,000 
acres bring joy, interest and ne’er-to-be-forgotten memories. 















XCELLENT Golf, Tennis, Surf Bathing, Trout and deep-sea 

fishing, etc. Travel in comfort by rail between up-to-date cities. 
Your own language will carry you through the country—no need 
for interpreters. More than 9,000 overseas visitors in South Africa 
last year. 


WRITE FOR FREE TRAVEL BOOKLET “PORT ELIZABETH” or 








Send 12 cents (to cover postage) for “Map of Africa” and fine, well illustrated book, 
“The Cape of Good Hope” 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
Bowling Green Offices, Broadway, New York 





















Keep Your Books Clean, Bright and Sanitary with 


BARCO BOOK LACQUER 


BARCO is easily applied and dries almost immediately forming a flexible, hard- 
wearing, water-proof, protective surface on your book covers. Bright colors 
stay bright, water will not spot the covers, and dirt and stains can be washed 
off as easily as you would clean a china dish. 


Reference numbers on the book itself or on paper labels will not loosen, rub 
off or become soiled. The hard clean finish resists dirt, water, mildew stains, 
scratches and insects. 

BARCO positively will not turn white, crack or become sticky. Write for a 
free sample and a descriptive folder—or better still order a pint, quart or 
gallon from our nearest branch office. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Pacific Coast Agents: PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 





book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. | 


Library Department | 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 








WM. H. RADEMAEKERS @& SONS CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK,N. J. 


For over 30 years we have made Library Binding a specialty 


and all our Binding is done under our own supervision. .. . We im- 
port direct from England the Pigskin for the one-half leather bind- 
ings. 





Wm. H. Rademaekers Sr.’s Book 


Mr. Rademaekers tells his secrets of 46 years’ experience in his book to 
be published March 1st, 1927, entitled ‘Library Bookbinding, the Care of 
Books, Old Documents, Etc.’’, with 118 Illustrations. The price is $10.00. 


Order through the Baker &% Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Trade Selling Agents. 
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“GAYLORD BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 





A Panacea for Library Troubles 


A Librarian assuming new duties writes enthusiastic- 
ally: “The catalog has arrived, and its contents proves 
that your firm is going to be the panacea for most of 


my troubles.” 


The catalog of Gaylord Bros. is more than a catalog. 
Some library schools even use it as a text book of 


library practice. 


And back of the catalog (sent free 


for the asking) is Gaylord Bros.’ service, well known 
for promptness and dependability. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and STOCKTON, CAL. 























Jrom Bale to Beck 


INTERLAKEN 


ART BUCKRAM 


A Cloth Made Especially for LIBRARY and LAW BOOK Binding 


Art Buckram is a Very Heavy and Strong Cloth, Insuring Durability 








17 Colors are kept in stock and may be obtained from any of the following Interlaken Agents: 


New York: John CampDell & Co., 28 Spruce St.; 
Louis Dejonge & Co., 71 Duane St.; Gane Bros & Co. 
of New York, 106 Lafayette St.; Thomas Garnar & Co., 
Ine., 181 William St.; The H, Griffin & Sons Co., 77 
Duane St.: Fred M. Stewart Co., 298 Broadway; U. T. 
Hayes & Co., 74 Gold St. 


Philadelphia: Louis Dejonge & Co., 116 North 7th 
St.; Schulte Bros. Co., 51 North 7th St.; J. L. Shoe- 
maker & Co., 15 South 6th St. 


Boston. Marshall, Son & Co., Corp., 226 Purchase 
St.; Charles T. Wheelock & Co., 226 Congress St.; 
White, Son Co., Inc., 530 Atlantic Ave.; The H. Griffin 
& Sons Co., 99 South St. 


Chicago: Louis Dejonge & Co., 600-604 West Van 
Buren St.; Gane Bros, & Lane, 815-823 South Wabash 
Ave.; The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 701 South Dearborn 
St.: Fred M. Stewart Co.. 588 South Clark St.; Slade, 
Hipp & Meloy, Inc., 119 West Lake St.; Thomas Gar- 
nar & Co., Inc., 121 West Harrison St. 

Cincinnati: Queen City Paper Co., 515 Eggleston 
.; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., P. O. Box No. 221. 


Gane Brothers & Lane, 200 North 8rd 


Ave 
St. Louis, 
St. 
San Francisco: Louis Dejonge & Co.. 500 Howard 


St.. e/o American Type Founders Co.: U. T. Hayes 
& Co., 51 Clementina St., c/o H. W. Brintnall. 
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A 42 YEARS’ RECORD 


OF SUPER-SERVICE | 


TORT TTS Za TTT Buen LEU 








INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving 
such excellent service and selling books at such low prices that many 
of the largest public, school and college libraries in the country have 

been buying their books from us. To have kept many of our 

patrons for 42 years is a record whicM speaks more eloquently for 
our service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted to write. 


Send us a trial order and we will prove our claims. 











Write for our special Bargain Book Catalog 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and 


Fe et 


Mgr. 
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WATKIN & Gtover, Archts. 


Jutta Iveson, Librarian 
Cram & Fercuson, Assoc. Archts. 


HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Houston, Texas 

The above view shows an intermediate tier of the bookstack. The stack used 
is the Snead Standard type equipped with Snead Open Bar shelves. 

Two tiers have been installed and these are prepared to receive 3 future 
tiers, making a stackroom of total 5 tiers accommodating approximately 225,- 
000 volumes. 

The finish of the stacks is grey. 


Our long experience in equipping libraries of all sizes has given our experts 
a fund of valuable information on library construction and arrangement, which is 
available without charge or obligation to Library officials and architects 
planning new or remodeling old library buildings. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
g2 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Platoon School Library 


The Function of the Library in the Platoon School as Exemplified in the Detroit City 
Schools, Told by Marion Lovis, Supervisor of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


the platoon school I have not made an 

attempt to survey the field for various 
types of procedure with this newest develop- 
ment of the library in the school. I have con- 
fined myself to the operation of the libraries 
in Detroit. There are libraries in seventy of 
the platoon schools, and the type of work de- 
veloped is in part conditioned by the school 
organization. 

The platoon school program is planned so 
that the child spends about half a day in his 
home-room, where certain subjects are studied 
under the same teacher, and half a day in the 
so-called “special-activities” rooms: art, music, 
auditorium, library, etc. The visits to these 
rooms alternate in the program of a week. 
Each of these special activities is carried on 
under the direction of a _ person specially 
trained in her subject. 

Under the platoon plan of school organiza- 
tions a pupil visits the library with his class 
once a week in grades one to three and twice 
a week in grades beyond the third. The platoon 
schools are planned for the first six grades. 
Seventh and eighth grades are still being car- 
ried on, however, in districts where the pro- 
jected intermediate schools for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades are not yet operating. 

In the administrative working out of the 
platoon school program it has become the 
policy to include a library in a school of 
twenty sections or more, and to provide two 
libraries in forty-eight-section schools. In this 
case one of the libraries is devoted to the use of 
the first three grades exclusively. 

In speaking of the general organization of the 
school, I must mention the standard library 
room which is now incorporated in the standard 
building plans, and is built in the second unit 
of each new building, These rooms are de- 
lightful, with their soft coloring in walls, wood- 
work and linoleum, with their attractive fix- 
tures and indirect lighting, with built-in shelv- 
ing and magazine rack, bulletin boards, and 
various sizes of tables and chairs. The fire- 


I preparing a discussion of the library in 


place is a decorative feature into which colored 
tiles are introduced and in which fires are often 
burning. Librarians have added plants, pic- 
tures and other features, including in several 
cases goldfish, and in one library, a bird! 

However the new room is not, in all cases, 
more truly a delightful library setting than are 
some of those which have been adapted from 
regular class-rooms. Not all of our libraries 
are beautiful. We have the usual delays and 
difficulties in getting blackboards removed from 
old class-rooms, bulletin boards installed, and 
we experience all the incidents that are familiar 
to those who undertake the making over of an 
old room. But we have in all cases rooms in 
which the child and his interests have been the 
primary thought. 

In the program of the School Libraries De- 
partment emphasis has been placed upon the 
building up of this environment known as the 
Library. We have always talked of “library 
atmosphere.” This we interpret as an educa- 
tional environment favorable to the develop- 
ment of the desire for learning, the tendency to 
reach out into new fields of interest, the expres- 
sion of individual tastes in the selection of the 
reading, appreciation for the charm of a set- 
ting of books, and natural social behavior— 
courtesy and consideration of others. Light 
comes swiftly when you go to the library. 

To this environment the right type of libra- 
rian is vital. I need hardly list the qualities 
which all librarians value most. But we do try 
to discover and to develop thru training a real 
desire on the librarian’s part to serve teachers 
and pupils; a belief in the social, spiritual, and 
emotional, as well as the informational values, 
of the library; a love of books, and the spirit 
which tries to communicate the love of books 
to children. Also there are definite abilities 
which a platoon school librarian must have. 
She must be able to teach successfully, since 
the use of books and libraries is her field of 
instruction. She must have a comprehension of 
the basic needs of the regular courses of study 
and be able to give intelligent reference service. 
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She must have the ability to work with teachers, 
and she must have the skill and knowledge to 
organize and carry out the technical routine of 
the library successfully. 

The training of librarians for platoon 
schools has been carried on in day and exten- 
sion courses at Detroit Teachers College, and 
has stressed the development of a philosophy 
and point-of-view in regard to the work, and 
training in the elements which go to the creat- 
ing of the library environment, as well as spe- 
cific training in the technique of organization, 
administration, book-selection, and reference 
service. Our platoon school librarians qualify 
under the tentative standards set up by the 
A, L. A. Board of Education tor Librarianship 
as “teacher-librarians.” Eighteen semester hours 
of library specialization including practice 
work in the school and public library have 
been offered. Under the rules of the Board of 
Education the State life certificate for teachers 
is required for employment in the schools. 
Since all platoon school librarians qualify also 
as teachers, they are on the same salary and 
vacation schedule as teachers. 

Almost equal in importance to the selection 
of the librarian is the selection of books and 
materials. Approved lists have been compiled 
annually for five years from requests from 
schools and from supervisors. The requests in 
each school are compiled by the librarian and 
her own requests incorporated. Last year all 
previous lists were copied and revised, and the 
resulting “approved list” will be printed as the 
Standard List for Platoon Schools. There is a 
standing committee on book selection made up 
of the heads of the Schools’ Department and 
Children’s Department of the Public Library, 
the instructor in charge of training courses at 
Teachers College, the supervisor of the school 
libraries and a representative from the platoon 
school librarians. This committee considers 
books requested from the standpoint of quality. 
content, edition, adaptation to course of study, 
needs and suitability to the age and reading 
ability of the children. 

There is a special initial collection with 
which each new library is provided, and there 
is an annual allowance to each library for pur- 
chases from the approved list. Each librarian 
by means of her freedom to select her own 
materials is able to build up the library to fit 
the particular needs of her school community. 

The Public Library provides a permanent 
collection of books to platoon school libraries 
more than three-quarters of a mile from the 
nearest branch of the Public Library. Maga- 


zines are provided for all school libraries. 
Library supplies are listed and may be had 

upon requisition from the Supply Department. 
So far I have outlined the organization of 
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the work. With this background I will try to 
indicate what the actual work in the libraries is. 
We conceive the function of the library in the 
school as four-fold. 

1. Service to teachers and pupils in enrich- 
ing the curriculum by means of a variety of ref- 
erence material, i.e. books, magazines, pamph- 
lets, pictures, clippings, slides, stereographs, 
exhibits.and bulletin board material. 

2. Instruction in the use of the library and 
in study methods and habits. 

3. Provision for individual differences, and 
especially for the exceptional child. 

1. Provision for leisure reading and guid- 
ance of reading in a selected environment. 

The libraries in the platoon school are at- 
tempting to work towards these four objectives 
as they apply to children of the first six grades. 

What the children actually do in the libraries 
will probably be of most interest. 


TypicaL Liprary Periop, Grapes 1 AND 2 

The organization of the library period for 
grades 1 and 2 takes into account the fact that 
reading is a difficult and novel experience for 
these little folks; that their interest span is 
short; and that they have had no _ previous 
library experience. 

With these points in mind, the period falls 
into the following somewhat typical time divi- 
sion. 

Many librarians find that the appointment of 
a “captain” at each table helps to facilitate the 
“settling down” of a class. 

During the major part of the period (seven- 
teen to twenty-two minutes) various activities 
may be introduced by the librarian. In general, 
children are not encouraged to change or shift 
from one activity to another frequently. In 
the libraries with the most successful procedure 
the child is not interrupted in his own pursuit 
of reading or looking at pictures. To the ex- 
perienced eye, however, the approach of a gen- 
eral restlessness heralds the need for a change 
of occupation. This change is introduced in 
various ways, for example: 

“Those of you who wish to hear a story may 
come quietly to this end of the room. Those 
who wish to read a little longer may join us 
when they are ready.” In many libraries there 
is a rug upon which the children gather about 
the librarian while she tells or reads them a 
story. The story group is always an eager and 
fascinated one. 

Some of the activities of the first and second 
grade library period are: Looking at pictures, 
stereographs and post cards, reading books and 
magazines. looking at exhibits, listening to 
stories, telling stories, receiving instruction in 
handling of books, and playing alphabet 


games. 
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The librarian is constantly trying to develop 
the consciousness of the library as a place rich 
in interest, and to encourage in the child a right 
attitude towards the books and towards each 
other in the library. This basic purpose is, 
however, neither obtrusive nor intrusive. It is 
accomplished by using opportunities as they 
arise to bring out important points and by 
commending desirable conduct, for example: 

“When you exchange books at the table, do 
so as quietly as you can.” 

“How many see what is wrong with the way 
this Easy Book was put back upon the shelves?” 

“You did well to-day coming right in from 
play.” 

“I hope everyone is wearing library shoes 
this morning.” 

In the course of study is a series of “Book 
Fairy” verses written by one of the librarians. 
These have been used very successfully with the 
smallest people in introducing ideas of library 
courtesy, since the Book Fairies have very high 
ideals of conduct! 

The children are trained to put their material 
away and to form in lines for passing thru the 
corridor. If there is any period of waiting in 
line before the final bell, the librarian allows 
the children to ask questions, directs their at- 
tention to the way the chairs and shelves have 
been left, allows any child to re-arrange some- 
thing he had neglected, and comments upon 
good work. 

GRADES 3 TO 8 

There is much variation in the actual work 
of grades three to eight. In fact, one of the 
most interesting and significant things to be 
observed in the platoon libraries is the develop- 
ment of independence, initiative, and natural 
habits of using the library and its materials as 
the children pass thru the successive phases of 
their school experience. However, with allow- 
ance for these facts of growth in age and ex- 
perience, the general procedure may be out- 
lined. 

Pupils are observed to enter the room more 
and more evidently as individuals. Librarians 
vary in their methods. Each enters with some 
purpose of his own. In upper grades, one child 
will proceed straight to the librarian’s desk 
with a business-like intention of taking attend- 
ance; another may go to the books which have 
been returned from over-night use, with the 
intention of checking them. Such pupils are, 
of course, acknowledged “assistants.” Others 
go directly to the shelves to select their books. 

Five minutes are usually ample for settling 
quietly to read. The librarian, and the early 
and systematic library training are responsible 
for morale in entering the room in an orderly 
considerate manner, and going about the search 
for materials intelligently. 


Freedom of movement about the room is per- 
mitted as pupils go about their own work, or 
to consult the librarian. A whole section may 
have been asked by some class teacher to spend 
their library period upon a current class or 
school project. In that case the teacher would 
have notified the librarian in advance, and 
extra material would be on hand from Public 
Library and Children’s Museum. Groups or 
committees would have been appointed in the 
class-room to look up various phases of the 
subject. In such a case the whole period would 
be one of research and note-taking, with the 
librarian assisting first one group, then another, 
calling attention to special books, making sug- 
gestions as to procedure and points that would 
be well to bring out in reports. Pupils from 
the third to eighth grades show a growing ability 
to use the card-catalog and to find materials. 

A library period may be used by the librarian 
to give definite instruction to the class upon the 
use of the dictionary, the encyclopedia, an in- 
dex, or some other subject in the library course 
of instruction. Some librarians give this in- 
struction at a table surrounded by a small 
group, while other children proceed with their 
reading. Others have given the instruction to a 
group made up of one person from each table, 
then the child would in the next period give the 
lesson to those at his table, and would check the 
results. 

The “Free reading period” is usual in all 
schools. This means that pupils may spend the 
entire time reading books of their own selection 
from the library shelves. Each library period, 
however, is likely to have various activities going 
on in different groups. 

The various typical activities found in a 
library period for grades 3 to 8 are as follows: 

Grade 3: Looking at pictures and telling 
stories about them, playing games to learn the 
alphabet, having lessons on care of books, 
library courtesy, etc., asking for a story to be 
read or told, and listening to them, asking for 
the meaning of words, reading to the librarian 
or another child, telling personal experiences 
aroused by some picture or story. 

Grades 4, 5, and 6: Choosing books to take 
home and having them “charged,” doing refer- 
ence work for other classes (music, history, liter- 
ature, etc.), doing committee work (reports, 
programs, etc.), looking at bulletin boards and 
finding books to which bulletin refers, looking 
at and discussing museum exhibits, reading for 
pleasure, taking library lesson (group, class or 
individual), assisting librarian in mechanical 
details (charging books, taking down bulletins, 
putting room in order, assisting other children). 

Pupils put away their books and material. 
One of the typical sights as the end-of-the-period 
bell rings, is the child who obediently rises, but 
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continuing to read, pushes his chair under the 
table, and starts slowly for the shelves. The 
others seem sympathetic, since they avoid run- 
ning into him, and he regretfully parts with his 
book, only at the last possible second. As the 
children start to leave, several child assistants 
remain at the shelves setting them in order in 
the minute or two that remains. Occasionally 
there remains at a table some one who has been 
unconscious of any stir, but who reads on, in 
some other world. 

A course of study in the use of the library for 
grades 1 to 6 appeared in multigraphed form in 
September. It represents a compilation of in- 
struction, games and activities which have been 
found successful by librarians in the platoon 
schools. It will not be put in more permanent 
form until we have had the opportunity to ex- 
periment with it in its present form, and to re- 
vise and incorporate additional material. 

In each outline is given the objective of the 
activity, the librarian’s preparation necessary 
in advance of the lesson, a typical situation 
which calls for such instruction, and a sug- 
gested method of teaching. It is this last—a 
method of presenting the instruction—which we 
have tried to make an especially helpful feature. 

We believe that a child who makes such con- 
tacts with the library in his first years of school 
should leave the sixth grade with certain fairly 
well established mental attitudes, skills, habits 
and appreciations. He should feel that reading 
is a normal habit which brings happiness and 
variety into life, and provides society and re- 
creation; that knowledge is infinite in scope, 
and the heritage of all; that the school library 
is the natural place to turn to for information, 
study, and recreational reading; that in the 
public library one may carry on research and 
reading beyond the work begun in the school. 

Thru the definite instruction he should have 
acquired the ability to use all parts of the book, 
the ability to use special reference books as ap- 
plied to definite needs; skill in using the card 
catalog, periodical indexes and other special in- 
dexes, and in finding material in school and 
public libraries; and he should be able to take 
notes intelligently. We are going to try to dis- 
cover whether or not these skills have been ac- 
quired by a survey of library knowledge brought 
by the entering class to the intermediate school 
—the seventh grade. 

A child should in the platoon school library 
have formed the habit of reading in leisure 
time, the habit of using tools of information in 
study, the habit of using the public library, the 
habit of social behavior in libraries, and the 
habit of responsibility in the use of materials. 

The greatest contribution which the library 
should make to the life of the child is in the 
realm of appreciations. There is no measure 
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for these. They may sometimes be glimpsed, 
sometimes sensed, but for the most part the 
book’s meaning and appeal for the child be- 
comes a part of his life, perhaps unconsciously 
to himself. We believe, however, that the young 
reader evolves standards and ideals from char- 
acters and their reactions in books, that he gains 
experience of life and the problems valid to his 
age thru the experience and problems of charac- 
ters in books, and we know that he is improving 
in some measure his reading tastes thru asso- 
ciation with selected books. 

Christopher Morley has said, “The innocence 
and completeness with which the child’s spirit 
is rendered up to the book, its utter absorption 
and forgetfulness always move me deeply. A 
child does not read to criticise or compare, but 
just in the unsullied joy of finding itself in a 
new world.” This absorption which we see in 
the libraries of the elementary schools is a more 
eloquent argument for such opportunity for the 
child than any other that could be summoned. 

It is, too, the source of inspiration to which 
those of us who are working with problems of 
organization turn again and again. 





Publication of this paper, read at A.L.A. Con- 
ference at Atlantic City in October has been 
delayed owing to lack of space. We are de- 
lighted to offer now to our readers this contribu- 
a? for which they have so long waited.—Ed. 


Motion Picture Libraries Needed 


HARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science for November, makes a 
strong plea for public library motion pictures. 

“It is also true,” she says, “that the majority 
of people buy the poorest magazines and news- 
papers, and the ‘fiction department’ of the pub- 
lic library is the most patronized. But the 
library on that account does not confine itself 
to fiction only. It provides for the benefit of 
the masses the best books, covering the greatest 
diversity of subject matter. 

“It is the business of the educator to train 
children to use a library, to like good books 
as well as poor ones, and to elevate the public 
taste. The community, recognizing the need, 
provides the books; and there are trained libra- 
rians to help the people read. 

“For every reason which justifies a public 
library of books we should also have public 
libraries of motion pictures. 

“Never has there been put into the human 
hand a tool of greater power than the motion 
picture. It is high time that this wonderful 
instrument was rescued from its degradation 
and used, as it will be used, to promote human 
happiness and advancement.” 
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A Summary of the Literature Relating to College and University Libraries Published between 
December 1924 and November 1926. Based on Notes Assembled by a Committee of Students at 
Columbia University School of Library Service under the chairmanship of Margaret Roys. 
Prepared and Read by Ernest J. Reece, Associate Professor of Library Administration, at the 


Eastern College Librarians’ Conference, New York, November 27, 


HE present article is the fourth in its se- 

ries, the period covered now dating back to 

January 1917. The effort in planning it 

was to direct the collaborators to the accessible 

and most likely sources, and it is believed that 

no great number of important items has escaped 

notice. Time limitations, both in preparation 

and on the program, however, preclude any as- 
sumptions of completeness. 

Perhaps the present-day position and effec- 
tiveness of college and university libraries are a 
not inappropriate topic for an opening refer- 
ence. Discussions of this within the library 
ranks are seldom far to seek. Lucy M. Salmon’ 
made telling answer within the period to indict- 
ments brought by John Cotton Dana and based 
on numerous alleged faults of omission and 
commission, asserting that the criticisms missed 
their point because the conditions brought out 
by the underlying investigation were not repre- 
sentative and because of Mr. Dana’s assumption 
that college library objectives and _ public 
library purposes are one and the same. Some- 
what relevant in this connection was a reply by 
J. C. M. Hanson’ to another argument by Mr. 
Dana, which presumably touched college and 
university libraries by inclusion rather than as 
distinguished for futility from libraries of other 
types. As for the attitude to libraries of the 
world generally and particularly of educators, 
fresh signs of awareness are indicated in R. L. 
Kelly’s Recent Tendencies in College Adminis- 
tration, which John B. Kaiser reviewed and used 
as a basis for apt and prophetic comments on 
the functions of university libraries.’ Still more 
encouraging in its potentialities is the survey of 
university libraries under Chancellor Capen and 
Dr. Work, to be described elsewhere on today’s 
program. 

Centralizing as against departmental organiza- 
tion claimed even more than the usual share of 
discussion in the period under review. It was 
developed at some length and with conclusions 
favorable to centralization in an article by 
Clement W. Andrews,’ and was a conspicuous 
topic at the round table of university librarians ‘ 
at the Chicago midwinter meetings 1924-25. It 
was treated historically and in relation to the 
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growth of American education in a paper by 
Louis T. Ibbotson,’ the author’s summary indi- 
cating that present-day tendencies are toward 
centralizing. Marilla W. Freeman’s exposition 
of the divisional plan for reference work at the 
Cleveland Public Library is not without interest 
in connection with this general subject.’ 

The usual compilations of salary statistics 
representing college and university libraries 
have issued from A.L.A. headquarters.” In ad- 
dition to these there have been several studies 
touching standards and norms of service and 
equipment. Willis Kerr approached these in a 
stimulating article “What Makes a College 
Library?” and Charles B. Shaw discussed the 
requirements affecting libraries held by the 
several associations of colleges and secondary 
schools,” all of which stipulate “a definite 
annual appropriation for the purchase of new 
books,” and some of which set definite minima 
as to appropriations and book stock. A num- 
ber in the Teachers College series “Contribu- 
tions to Education” went into the subject from 
the standpoint of teachers colleges." The nub 
of the matter, namely, the budget, was taken up 
specifically in two papers. One was that of 
Willard P. Lewis,” who presented figures for 
fourteen New England colleges showing their 
consolidated per capita student appropriation 
annually for books to be $9.39, and for all 
library purposes $23.69; and their per capita 
instructor appropriation annually for books to . 
be $105 and for all library purposes $270. The 
other was that of Walter M. Patton,* who 
gathered corresponding but more elaborate data 
from northwestern colleges and added to it the 
recommendation that the per capita student ap- 
propriation for books should be $10 and the per 
capita instructor appropriation for books $120. 
These studies merit further development. 

No signally new recognition of library staffs 
as regards status and salary is reported. New 
England college librarians in conference at Ver- 
mont last May proposed a schedule for govern- 
ing this, on lines not unlike those already 
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followed in a few isolated instances." The presi- 
dents of the Texas Teachers Colleges recom- 
mended to the Texas State Board of Control in 
1925 that the salaries of head librarians in the 
Teachers Colleges be on a par with those of full 
professors.” As affiliation of library schools 
with colleges and universities becomes more 
common, professorial rank is being more gener- 
ally accorded to library school faculties. 

Discussions of technique in 1924-26 revealed 
little that is exclusively applicable to college 
and university libraries. James R. Gulledge 
undertook a competent argument for the Library 
of Congress classification as a college library 
tool,” however, which with the reply from the 
editor of the Dewey Decimal Classification pro- 
duced meaty reading.” The A.L.A. Committee 
on Classification has in view a key to the Li- 
brary of Congress classification in terms of the 
decimal scheme.” A proposal for a classifica- 
tion of law material along lines of the Library 
of Congress system was made in England.” A 
Chinese adaptation of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion ” was prepared by John C. B. Kwei, libra- 
rian of Shantung Christian University and now 
a student at the Columbia University School of 
Library Service. 

Reported courses of instruction relating to 
books and libraries vary from the novel experi- 
ment in recreational reading, for credit, at Hum- 
boldt (Calif.) State Teachers College under C. 
Edward Graves,” and those involved in the 
establishment of a professorship of books at Rol- 
lins College,” to one at Wiley College * which 
presumably aims to prepare students for certain 
forms of library work. Between the two lie 
those devoted to instruction in bibliography and 
the use of the library, as discussed by Henry B. 
Van Hoesen “ before the College and Reference 
section of the American Library Association in 
1924, and as offered at numerous points and 
recently introduced at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women.” 

Developments of the year range library 
school interests more and more closely with 
those of university libraries. The Columbia 
University School of Library Service * is a dis- 
tinct school, the new courses at Michigan ™ con- 
stitute a department offering instruction in the 
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College of Literature, Science and the Arts, and 
in the Graduate School, and the reorganization 
at Illinois * places the advanced courses techni- 
cally under the Graduate School; but in all 
cases the head of the library is the director of 
the library school. At California, where the 
Department of Library Science has become the 
School of Librarianship, the relation with the 
library is only a step less intimate.” The pre- 
cise form of organization for the announced 
Chicago school is still unrevealed. The Atlanta 
school has come closer to Emory University thru 
an affiliation.” Greater contribution from li- 
brary schools to college and university library 
service would seem to be at hand. assuming that 
broader instructional facilities can effect this. 
Incidentally the old B. L. S. degree for advanced 
work has yielded completely to the Master’s, 
with the merging of the New York State Library 
School and with the changes at Illinois. 

The enthusiasm for broader service by libra- 
ries generally continues to exert increasing in- 
fluence upon college and university libraries. 
Some thirty-five such libraries now maintain ex- 
tension work,” more or less in co-operation with 
the extension activities of their institutions. 
Package and travelling libraries are the chief 
media for this, libraries, groups and individuals 
being reached; the mails and in at least one case 
a book wagon ™ are employed for delivery, and 
definite publicity effort is often a part of the 
plan.” Appropriately the notable instances are 
in libraries to which great rural or backward 
areas are tributary, such as those at the univer- 
sities of Montana“ and New Mexico ~ and that 
at Berea College, Kentucky.” At the University 
of New Hampshire there is local town service” 
and at the University of Michigan * assistance 
to business men in establishing business libraries. 
Doubtless the college libraries concerned have 
an active hand also in the preparation of reading 
lists for graduates, a form of adult education 
endeavor being fostered by Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Lafayette Smith, Wellesley, Trinity and Brown.” 


Building developments for the period are con- 
spicuous and encouraging. Among the state and 
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provincial universities Minnesota “ dedicated its 
finished quarters just over two years ago, British 
Columbia “ recently occupied a completed struc- 
ture and Illinois® an initial unit; Indiana® is 
almost as far along with an addition, and Wash- 
ington “ with its full building. Dartmouth “ 
has broken ground and the Yale“ plans have 
reached an advanced stage. Rochester is known 
to be deeply engaged with a project, altho no 
detailed announcement is reported. Wesleyan“ 
of Connecticut has a generous gift for a build- 
ing, as has also the University of Pittsburgh. 
The Agricultural Colleges of Michigan,” Iowa “ 
and North Carolina” have provided new build- 
ings for their libraries, and that of South Da- 
kota” is to apply to a simiiar purpose the first 
$200,000 yielded by a state cigarette tax. The 
smaller colleges and universities have been cor- 
respondingly active, altho, except for the com- 
pletion of the buildings at Fordham and Anti- 
och,” the near-completion of that at Holy Cross, 
and the starting of that at Elmira,” operations 
seem to be confined to the south. Construction 
is finished or in progress at Elon, Meredith,” 
Duke.” Emory,” Florida,” Millsaps,” Texas 
Christian ” and Catholic University at Washing- 
ton.” Among Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools East Caroline” of North Carolina, at 
Greenville, opened a new library building just 
over two years ago, while Ohio State Normal at 
Kent “ has a building appropriation. Valuable 
suggestions on library furniture and furnishings 
were provided in a paper by Mr. Walter, in 
which he discussed specifications for such equip- 
ment and the appropriate instructions to 
builders.” 

Gifts of funds other than for buildings con- 
sist largely of Carnegie grants, Coe“ being bene- 
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ficiary of $25,000, Oberlin” of $50,000 and 
Whitman” of $50,000. Union Theological 
Seminary ™ has received $100,000 from members 
of the McAlpin family, and the University of 
Texas” and Wesleyan of Georgia” $150,000 
and $25,000 respectively from individual 
donors. 

Doubtless many libraries have added depart- 
ments of greater or less importance within the 
last two years. There have come to notice the 
opening of three new departmental libraries and 
the beginnings of a library of transportation at 
Michigan; the assembling of scattered collec- 
tions into a reorganized medical library at the 
University of lowa;” the Arthur Upson “brows- 
ing” room at Minnesota;” and the provision by 
Mercer of special quarters for a_ theological 
library in its new theological building.” 

Whether or not because reports are incom- 
plete the period seems not rich in notable ac- 
quisitions. Harvard” apparently leads with 
Amy Lowell’s library, some signal Miltoniana, 
a quantity of important Bossuet material, acces- 
sions to its juvenilia, and the Crispe collection 
of charters and deeds. Yale has added a Guten- 
berg Bible. Princeton received the Boker collec- 
tion,” that of Ferree on French cathedrals, 
and that of Le Brun on Montaigne and Rabelais. 
Columbia made notable accessions in Chinese 
material, in Provencal literature, in foreign law, 
and in books on Joan of Are. George Washing- 
ton received from Blasco Ibanez a complete set 
of his works. Stanford continued to add to the 
Hoover war library, material from the Ameri- 
can Library in Paris contributing to this. Johns 
Hopkins is developing an Edmund Spenser col- 
lection. Pomona™ bought Professor Mavor’s 
library on Russia. Chicago” secured a number 
of early Bibles and Baker " acquired by bequest 
the Bible collection of Bishop Quayle. 

The outstanding exhibit of interest to college 
and university libraries was that representing the 
output of the German press in the last ten years, 
a collection of about ten thousand volumes, dis- 
played in connection with the midwinter meet- 
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ings at Chicago in 1924-25 and thereafter at 
Columbia University.” A Byron centenary ex- 
hibit was held at the Wrenn library at the Uni- 
versity of Texas.” Deserving of special mention 
also was the Vollbehr collection of some three 
thousand incunabula, which was shown at 
several points over the country and finally at the 
National Arts Club in New York. 

The foreign news is diversified and gratifying 
tho not great in amount. Restoration of the 
library at the University of Louvain is assured, 
and likewise a limited income for maintenance.” 
An unconditional gift of four million yen from 
John D, Rockefeller, Jr., together with the pro- 
vision of 100,000 volumes from the United 
States, is making possible the rebuilding and 
restocking of the library at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan at Tokio.” Boone University, 
now become Boone College of Central China 
University, was granted $10,000 Mexican annu- 
ally for three years for the development of its 
library school, this sum being a portion of the 
Boxer indemnity funds remitted by a recent Con- 
gress following the untiring representations of 
Mary E. Wood. The new Gennadeion Library in 
Athens was dedicated in April 1926.” The He- 
brew University at Jerusalem intends that its 
library shall serve as the national library of 
Palestine and already has assembled a signifi- 
cant collection of Oriental literature.“ The Uni- 
versity of Florence has established a library 
school and plans to build up a library and 
museum in connection with it.” 

Significantly or otherwise, most of the re- 
cently published works of college librarians are 
professional in nature, the exceptions being the 
initial volume of E. A. Baker’s History of the 
English Novel,” Charles Grant Mathews, Ohio 
Hill Songs," and F. C. Hicks’ Famous American 
Jury Speeches. Asa Don Dickinson, mild in the 
spoken word but provocative in the written one, 
issued a guide to reading under the title of One 
Thousand Best Books,” and subsequently a de- 
fense of it;” later a new translation of des Hous- 
sayes’ address on the librarian,” which roused 
discussion as to our professional antiquities.” 
William W. Bishop gathered eighteen of his 
own essays and published them as The Backs of 
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Books.” New editions appeared of Theodore W. 
Koch’s On University Libraries“ and Reading: 
a Vice or a Virtue." Viewpoints in Modern 
Drama, prepared by F. K. W. Drury, took its 
place as one of the A.L.A. “Viewpoints” series. 
Lonna D. Arnett completed his Elements of 
Library Methods,” the outgrowth of a course 
in the use of the library at the University of 
West Virginia. The usual reviews of reference 
publications appeared from Miss Mudge’s desk.” 
Northup’s Register of Bibliographies of the 
English Language and Literature contains a con- 
tribution by Andrew Keogh and was reviewed 
by Henry B. Van Hoesen.” Gerhart K. Lomer 
and Margaret S. Mackay provided a 250-page 
Catalog of Scientific Periodicals in Canadian 
Libraries.” Mary L. Irwin published in book 
form a revision of her Trollope bibliography. 
Dorothy Plum brought to date Hugh Williams’ 
bibliography College Libraries in the United 
States, 1899 with A Bibliography of American 
College Library Administration, 1899-1926, is- 
sued as New York State Library Bibliography 
Bulletin 77. Howard S. Leach’s Woodrow Wil- 
son bibliography is being used in the Baker and 
Dodd edition of the Wilson public papers.” 
Philip S. Goulding and Helen Goulding com- 
piled the Index to American Book Prices Cur- 
rent, 1916-22." Winifred Ver Nooy is joint au- 
thor of the /ndex to One-act Plays.” Fannie 
Dunlap and Alice S. Johnson collaborated on 
A Bibliography of Vocations for College 
Women. Abroad, Dr. Hessel of Gottingen sent 
forth his History of Libraries; and Hjalmar 
Pettersen of Oslo the second edition of his 
Anonyms and Pseudonyms in Norwegian Liter- 
ature 1678-1890. 

Publications by libraries reported are few, 
but there is to be noted a handbook issued at 
Iowa ™ toward the close of 1924, and a new edi- 
tion of one distributed at Minnesota a few weeks 
back. 

College and university library staffs contrib- 
uted to the A.L.A. Survey, which, even allow- 
ing for unhappy limitations, bids fair to be for 
library schools the most useful tool of this 
generation. 

There remain for mention various personal 
notes. The retirement of William H. Carpen- 
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ter ™ as acting librarian at Columbia was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of Charles C. 
Williamson as director of libraries and of Roger 
Howson as librarian. Sidney B. Mitchell re- 
linquished his work at California to occupy a 
professorship in the new Michigan library 
school. Willis H. Kerr, long the mentor of 
normal school librarians and of Kansas libra- 
rians generally, forsook the prairies for the 
librarianship at Pomona.” George F. Strong 
added to his duties the oversight of Case 
Library, with the affiliation of that library with 
Western Reserve University.”” Foster W. Stearns 
became librarian at Holy Cross,” and William 
N. Seaver was advanced from the assistant libra- 
rianship to the librarianship at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.” Clara Van Sant went 
to Oklahoma College for Women as librarian,” 
Mary M. Shaver to Skidmore,” Gilbert H. 
Doane to the University of Nebraska,” and 
Arthur R. Curry to Texas Christian Univer- 
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sity."* Pressure of work obliged Andrew Keogh 
to resign from the American Library Assoviation 
Board of Education for librarianship, his place 
being taken by Louis R. Wilson.” 

Recognition of notable service was indicated 
in several instances, Harry L. Koopman ™ spent 
six months leave in cstaied travel. Charles A. 


Nelson ™ celebrated the completion of his seven- 
tieth year of library and literary work. Local 
observance was held of Ange Milner’s ™ thirty- 


fifth anniversary at the Illinois State Normal 
University, of Louis R. Wilson’s”’ twenty-fifth 
at the University of North Carolina, and of 
Mary E. Wood’s ™ twenty-fifth at Boone. 

Within the period death claimed Ernest De- 
Witt Burton,” Charles J. Barr,” and abroad, A. 
T. Kalishevsky,” for many years director of the 
first Moscow University Library. 

16. 50:506. 1925. 

8 A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship. An- 
ual Report, 1926. p. 11. 

* Liprary JOURNAL, 50:180. 1925. 

a -50:920. 1925. 

™ Public Libraries, 30:283. 1925. 

™ Libraries, 31:234. 1926. 

™ LipraryY JourNAL, 50:180. 1925. 

™ Public Libraries, 30:313. 1925. 

 Liprary Journat, 50:614. 1925. 

= 50:920. 1925. 


A. L. A. Curriculum Study Methods 


commonly known as job analysis, is not 

startlingly new,” says Dr. W. W. Char- 
ters, of the University of Chicago, director of 
the A. L. A. Curriculum Study, in reply to many 
requests for information about the methods used 
by the staff of the Study. “In preparing a text 
for an occupation, any author will, as a matter 
of course, study the occupation to discover the 
duties; then he will try to collect methods of 
performing the duties and to organize them in 
good form for learning. This is what has been 
done in the present case. The difference be- 
tween our situation and that of most authors 
is this. We have been able to collect material 
with greater care and thoroness than an author 
ordinarily has the time or money to do. Thru 
our organization the A. L. A. has provided its 
authors with an unusual opportunity to work 
under excellent conditions. This so-called job 
analysis is not a mystery. It is just common 
sense.” 

The first book to be issued by the Curriculum 
Study is Jennie M. Flexner’s The Circulation of 
Books in Public Libraries, which is now being 
tried out in library schools in mimeographed 
form prior to its release in printed form next 
summer, and the story of the preparation of 


[can method of preparing textbooks, 


this text is typical, since with slight modifica- 
tions the same methods will be used in the 
preparation of all the texts." 

The selection of two young library people— 
intelligent, careful, and scientifically minded— 
to form the headquarters’ staff was the first 
problem. As already announced Mr, Harold F. 
Brigham and Miss Anita M. Hostetter were 
chosen. 

An advisory committee, so constituted as to 
represent libraries of different kinds and sizes, 
and particularly to represent the library 
schools, was then appointed, and this group, 
recognized as a wise and progressive body of 
leaders, has given expert advice on numerous 
questions of policy and procedure. 

The third personnel problem, the selection of 
the writer, was approached with unusual care. 
The writer should be an authority in his field, 
possessing wide personal experience and deep 
enthusiasm, and able to use discriminatingly 


* Margaret Mann, of the University of Michigan Li- 
brary School, began work on the preparation of the 
Cataloging text last summer. The first draft will be 
ready for trial before next September. Books on selec- 
tion and reference work are in process of preparation 
during the present year and should also be ready for 
trial in mimeographed form next September. 
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the materials collected by the staff. The Advis- 
ory Committee and the A. L. A. Editorial Com- 
mittee discussed frankly the leaders in the field 
of circulation work who might be available, 
with the result that Miss Jennie M. Flexner of 
the Louisville Free Public Library was chosen. 

To the staff of five and the Advisory Com- 
mittee should be added about one hundred and 
fifty librarians who assisted in certain prob- 
lems, the A. L. A. headquarters staff, and many 
others who were asked from time to time for 
information, advice, and criticism. Particular 
mention must be made of one man who is not 
a librarian, Mr. W. F. Rasche, an educator 
working in the field of industrial education and 
an expert in the preparation of the instruction 
sheets so commonly used in that branch of edu- 
cation. With the assistance of the staff he pre- 
pared the ten practice sheets which have been 
developed for teaching the essential routine jobs 
of the circulation department. 

The one hundred and fifty or more persons 
involved in the preparation of the text on circu- 
lation were all members of the library craft. 
The director of the study provided techniques 
of investigation which had been used success- 
fully in other fields. But all the library tech- 
nique was supplied by librarians. 

The technique of investigation consists of six 
steps. First, circulation department duties were 
carefully collected, The staff listed all the 
duties that they could recall or find in literature. 
By visits to many different types of libraries 
were added other duties until the total number 
of duties was found to be 104. 

Methods of performing these duties were then 
collected. Literature did not afford many de- 
scriptions of methods. Representative libraries 
were then selected—spread over the whole coun- 
try, and including large, medium, and small 
public libraries, technical libraries, school libra- 
ries, and so forth. Reports on methods used 
in six distant libraries were collected by mail; 
but chief reliance was placed on visits and inter- 
views, Mr. Brigham and Miss Hostetter visiting 
fifty-five of these libraries, and spending on an 
average four hours at each interview. On spe- 
cially prepared forms they recorded the methods 
used in each library with all the common prac- 
tices and variations noted. 

The third step was the collation and tabula- 
tion of these results on sheets which now pre- 
sent in compact form the most comprehensive 
picture of circulation practice ever collected.’ 

Fourth, the traits of a good circulation libra- 
rian were collected, for it is just as important 


* The A. L. A. is now considering the feasibility of 
distributing photostatic reproductions of the tabulation 
sheets at cost for the use of any library interested in 
knowing the common practices and variations in prac- 
tice in the selected libraries. 
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to know what kind of person a librarian is as 
to know what duties he performs. Courtesy, 
accuracy, and interest in people are a few of the 
twenty-three essential traits noted, The analysis 
was made by the staff with the assistance of 
Mrs. H. G. Kenagy, who has had experience 
with the technique of trait analysis. The data 
were secured thru interviews with librarians, 
heads of departments, and patrons of libraries. 

With this material to work upon and with 
rich practical experience, Miss Flexner began 
writing the text. She was asked to write the 
book in her own way, putting all her experi- 
ence, convictions, and enthusiasm into it, The 
Advisory Committee had settled certain general 
policies which she was expected to follow. But 
the business of the staff members of the Curricu- 
lum Study was merely to help her, and if she 
did not wish to use the material collected, she 
was not required to do so. Miss Flexner used 
it freely and constantly, and some ninety con- 
ferences involving more than 150 problems 
took place, as well as innumerable talks about 
minor matters. The Advisory Committee had 
laid the plans, and the Study staff had collected 
the material. Miss Flexner developed the point 
of view and worked the subject matter into the 
form which best expressed her own convictions 
and enthusiasms. To include even all the good 
methods collected from fifty-five libraries in a 
book of practical size was impossible. No at- 
tempt was made to standardize practice. As 
many variations were described as the limited 
space would allow, altho a constant attempt was 
made to evaluate the methods in so far as the 
author and the staff were able to decide which 
were the most effective, the most frequently 
used, or the most progressive. . 

Finally, after the first draft of the book had 
been completed in August, it was mimeographed 
and sent to the library schools to be tried out 
under practical teaching conditions. It was sent 
primarily to the library schools because the Ad- 
visory Committee had decided that this text 
should be written for them rather than for train- 
ing and apprentice classes. In the spring the 
suggestions and criticisms will be collected 
from teachers and other experts. Miss Flexner 
will then revise the material, the text will be 
printed, and the craft will be able to secure it 
for use by September, 1927. 


The Calendar - 


Jan. 20-21. In Boston. Midwinter meeting of the 
Massachusetts Library Club. 

March 4-5. At Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Conference on children’s reading. 

June 20-27. At Toronto, Canada. Forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Library Association. 

September 27. At Edinburgh, Scotland. Opening of 
the (British) Library Association’s jubilee confer- 
ence, 





Advanced Training for College and 
University Librarianship’ 


By CHARLES B. SHAW 
Librarian of the North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


O what purpose shall librarians for col- 

leges and universities be trained? Are 

they to be scholars or executives? Dr. 
R. L. Kelly,’ in his Tendencies in College Ad- 
ministration states his belief that “it is becom- 
ing more and more manifest that librarians 
should be qualified not only for making bibli- 
ographies as a necessary part of research, but 
for what is considered research work itself. 
They should be familiar with the methods of 
research and should themselves be research 
workers in specific fields not necessarily having 
to do with books. Effort is being made on the 
part of the librarians to free themselves insofar 
as possible from administrative and other rou- 
tine and to make their calling a profession com- 
parable to the professions of engineering, medi- 
cine and law.” 

The preponderance of opinion—and certainly 
our hope—seems to tend toward the conception 
of the college librarian as scholar, as well as 
merely administrator or executive along with 
the registrar, the business manager and _ the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. Miss 
Coulter* notes that “the great cry in the uni- 
versity today is for productive scholarship and 
the librarian is judged by the same standard as 
the teacher. . . . If I read tendencies aright in 
our universities the demand for research will 
not lessen. I further see the increased interest 
in bibliography, which is the parent of re- 
search.” Mr, Noé,’ too, laments the present-day 
drift away from productive scholarship to tech- 
nical and administrative efficiency above all else. 
and suggests that “any diversion of university 
means for the promotion of scholarly pursuits 
among staff members would bring rich returns 
to the library itself. . . . The dignity of the 
profession [would be] enhanced in the eyes of 
the academic world. But more important still, 
every staff member would find greater satisfac- 
tion in his work and his self-respect would cor- 
respondingly increase. Instead of being a more 
or less underpaid official with no inspiring 

* Revision of a paper read at the Eastern College 
Librarians Conference, November 27, 1926. 

* Robert Lincoln Kelly. Tendencies in College Admin- 
istration. New York, 1925. 276p. 

* Edith M. Coulter. “The Uniiversity Librarian: His 
Preparation, Position and Relation to the Academic 
Department of the University. A.L.A. Papers and Pro- 
ceedings. 1922. p. 271-275. 

* Adolf C. Noé. Our University Libraries. 
and Soociety, 10:70-72. July 19, 1919. 
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future, he would take pride in belonging to a 
profession with high scholarly ideals.” 

The proper solution is, probably, a better in- 
tegration of the two functions. ‘The college 
library worker must have, to quote Dr, William- 
son,’ “a broad, general education, represented at 
its minimum by a thorough college course of 
four years, plus...one year of graduate study 
in a properly organized library school” (to add 
to a well-rounded education acquaintance with 
general library methods and technique), plus a 
year of advanced training which will make the 
student a specialist, “an expert, a master of the 
history, theory, technique and practical prob- 
lems of his field.” 

It is on the assumption that the college library 
worker is to be that noble trinity—a gentleman 
(or a lady), a scholar and an executive com- 
bined, that the following advanced course of 
study is based. It is an effort to provide—at 
least as a basis for discussion—a curriculum 
which as a superstructure over a well-rounded 
college course, a year’s study of professional 
and technical fundamentals, and a year or more 
of practical experience will equip the individual 
who takes it with the necessary knowledge, ex- 
perience and skill to become at once a construc- 
tive administrator and a productive scholar. 

This additional year of study is to lead to the 
degree of master of science. The requirements 
for admission to the work are as follows: First, 
a bachelor’s degree from an approved college o1 
university. This means the completion of sixty 
units among diversified subjects. Secondly, a 
one-year course in an accredited library school. 
The course of study of the first year at, for ex- 
ample, the Columbia University School of 
Library Service is as follows: 


WINTER SESSION 
Prescribed courses 


Points 
Subject, trade and national bibliography .... 2 
Introduction to standard works of reference ... 2 


Principles and methods of selecting books for 


libraries of different types .............05- 2 
Principles of dictionary cataloging ........... 2 
Principles of classification ..............e00 2 
Organization and administration of libraries 2 
Problems and methods of library management .. 2 
Factors in the development of American 

NS Siivclacauccepeevecsearneae wins l 

RMN as Haran av tanh stdaee le ercnaree 15 


“Charles C. Williamson. Training for Library Serv- 
ice. New York. 1923. 165p. 








ae 
SPRING SESSION 
Prescribed courses 
Methods and problems of subject bibliog- 
Se Ak POE OT RE yee eencncsecceces y 
Principles and practice of reference work .... 2 
> 


Practical problems in cataloging 
Introduction to the history of books and libraries 1 


Elective 
Library work with children ..........2..68 2 
Pie TEINS Snccercnavidow ca diaicwdewinnekss-s 2 
College and university libraries .............. 2 
CA ERINON 555545. 56i6 GacruGie eee nciacen ams 2 
CETTE oon g os a4 Wed cde ton scamenene se 2 
2 


Special problems in cataloging .............. 


Thirdly, at least one year’s experience in an ap- 
proved library. Additional evidence of fitness 
to pursue graduate work may also be required. 
A minimum of thirty tuition points distributed 
over a period of not less than one academic 
year is required for the M.S. degree. Students 
are also required to prepare an essay or thesis. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship’ is 
emphatic in its statement that standards do not 
mean standardization in the sense of uniformity, 
and in its implication that such uniformity is 
undesirable. Dr. Williamson has also warned 
against “tradition and imitation” in the content 
of the curriculum. To this we shall all agree. 
There are, however, certain courses which were 
offered in the second year at Albany, are offered 
at Illinois, and are probably to be offered at 
Michigan. The agreement of the three two-year 
schools in offering these courses obligates a very 
careful consideration concerning their inclusion 
in the course of study under discussion here. It 
should be noted, however, that there is practi- 
cally no uniformity as to the amount of time 
devoted to these various courses. With certain 
adaptations, three of these courses are retained 
in this proposed curriculum. They are the 
courses in administration, bibliography and 
classification. 

A brief description of each of the courses in- 
cluded in this proposal follows. 

Administrative problems. Two points, each 
session. Among the topics to be considered in 
this lecture and reading course are the function 
of the library; its organization; departmental 
budget allotments; purchasing; foreign buying; 
personnel management; job analysis; necessary 
departures or peculiarities in book selection, in 
charging systems, etc.; departmental libraries; 
annual report making; methods of promoting 
the extra-curricular use of the library by stu- 
dents: aims, methods and organization of uni- 


* A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship. 
ond Annual Report. Chicago, 1926. 85p. 

*Judson T. Jennings. Librarianship as a Profession 
in College and University Libraries. Liprary JourNnat, 
43:227-233. 1918. 
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versity extension,—to enumerate but a few of 
the various and diverse problems. 

Bibliography symposium. Three points, win- 
ter session. Mr. Jennings* gives the kernel of 
the idea in this quotation: “Courses in the 
bibliography of great epochs in history and in 
the history and bibliography of the various 
sciences, are now given during the regular year’s 
work of the best universities. Such courses, by 
men who are authorities in their subjects might 
be given. ... This intensive work in the 
bibliographies of important subjects is one of 
the great needs in progressive library work.” 
Thus this course becomes one in subject bibliog- 
raphy and in the important literature of each 
subject, presented by members of the university 
staff who are acknowledged authorities. Prob- 
ably a member of the library school faculty 
would have to act as a co-ordinator and supple- 
menter in this course; but what might be lost to 
the students in strict continuity and in evenness 
of treatment would perhaps be more than com- 
pensated for by the prestige and authority of 
the lecturers. Probably, too, the library school 
would profit by the awakened interest of and 
intimate contacts with these authorities from 
other departments of the university. 

Classification. One point, winter session. The 
description of this course is taken from the 
Albany catalog. “A comparative study of differ- 
ent systems of classification and their various 
notations, with special attention to the adapia- 
tions of the Dewey decimal classification by the 
Institut International de Bibliographie and to 
the Library of Congress classification.” 

Seminar. One point, each session. A course 
to consist chiefly of student reports on and dis- 
cussions of current professional literature in the 
library and educational periodicals, and new 
books of professional interest to librarians as 
officials of higher educational institutions. 

College and university library buildings. 
One-half point, spring session. As evidence of 
the need of this course two quotatidns are sub- 
mitted. The first is from Mr. Bishop’: “What 
shall we say of college library buildings from 
the point of view of teaching? Well, the less 
said the better. There are only some half-dozen 
college library buildings in the country which 
appear to have been consciously planned with 
a view to their use in instruction. . . . In fact 
the pretty little library buildings which are the 
pride of many colleges are veritable frauds when 
considered from any scientific or professional 
point of view.” The problem has also come 


‘William Warner Bishop. Our College and Uni- 
versity Libraries—a Survey and a Program. School and 
Sociiety, 12:205-214. August 18, 1920. (Also in The 
Backs of Books and Other Essays‘in Librarianship. 
Baltimore. 1926. 338p.) 
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before this conference. “The need of a stand- 
ard book of building plans for public and col- 
lege library buildings was discussed. Charles 
H. Brown of the Iowa State College Library 
wrote that he had great difficulty in obtaining 
any information on uniform practices either 
from the A.L.A. or elsewhere when planning 
the new building there. Certain standards can- 
not be fixed for college library buildings, but 
there are certain averages which can be used 
for standards as for instance seating capacity of 
the reserve and reading room in proportion to 
the main reading room and to the students in 
the college. Mr. Wyer said that he had made 
from time to time reports of college library 
buildings in New York and in one or two ad- 
jacent states, and had constantly loaned the 
typed reports to other college libraries, with the 
permission of the colleges surveyed, because of 
the lack of any standard book on the subject.” 
This course would not develop architects; but 
it should sufficiently train and instruct librarians 
to co-operate with or combat architects intelli- 
gently and effectively. 

Foreign libraries and librarians. One-half 
point, spring session. Lectures and readings 
which will acquaint the student with the history, 
collections and buildings of such great libraries 
abroad as the Vatican Library, the National 
Central Library in Florence, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the Kénigliche Bibliothek, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, etc.; and with 
the lives and accomplishments of Sir Antonio 
Panizzi, Richard Garnett, James Kirkwood, 
Magliabecchi. Léopold Delisle, Gabriel Naudé, 
Friedrich Adolf Ebert, for example, and other 
great librarians. 

History of book-making. One point, spring 
session. An introduction to paleography and 
diplomatics; manuscripts; a history of print- 
ing—processes and presses and personalities; a 
study of famous binders and bindings; the his- 
tory of illustration and illustrators; etc. 

Field observation. Two points, spring session. 
As pointed out by Mr. Reece and others in dis- 
cussion at the conference there are two objec- 
tions to a large amount of field work: first, stu- 
dents in the course have already had at least 
one year (and many students will have had 
several years) of work in a library; secondly, it 
will be extremely difficult to find college library 
executives who can or will temporarily abdicate 
in favor of library school students. Instead of 
a large amount of field and practice work there- 
fore. this proposal suggests a credit of two hours 
a week in the second semester for six to eight 
weekly hours of systematic observation of and 
discussion with college library executives. 

This completes the list of professional library 





*Eastern College Librarians. Liprary Journat, 48: 
1065-1067. December 15, 1923. 
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courses. To give the student the necessary ac- 
quaintance with and broad outlook in the field 
of higher education, two courses are suggested. 
College administration. Four points, each 
session. The following description is of courses 
offered by the Columbia University department 
of education, numbers 225E and 226E. ‘The 
scope of the course is indicated by the follow- 
ing topics: Institutional control, state regula- 
tions, charters, statutes, by-laws, responsibilities 
of administrative officers, types of university or- 
ganization, professional education; the Ameri- 
can college; relations of higher education to 
religious and philanthropic bodies; faculties 
and departments, selection and development of 
staff, teaching load, salaries and pensions, cur- 
ricula, standards of admission and graduation, 
students’ welfare; correspondence, records and 
bookkeeping; upkeep of buildings and grounds, 
dormitory management; budgets, sources of in- 
vestments, expenditures, accounting, reports.” 
History of higher education. One point, each 
session. Substantially the course here outlined 
was offered to graduate students at Clark Uni- 
versity a few years ago. Lectures and readings 
on such topics as the history of higher educa- 
tion in classical times; the universities in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance; the history and 
importance of selected foreign universities; the 
history of early American colleges; great per- 
sonalities; the evolution of the course of study; 
financial history; the land-grant era; the educa- 
tion of women; co-education; notable contribu- 
tions of specific institutions; the changing meth- 
ods of instruction; development of college archi- 
tecture; development of graduate and _ profes- 
sional instruction; academic freedom; etc. 
Elective. Three points, each session. In 
discussing this paper during the session of the 
conference, Mr. Bishop suggested that advanced 
students in the library school should be given 
an opportunity to pursue graduate courses and 
to accomplish scholarly results in non-profes- 
sional subjects; in English literature, in Ameri- 
can history, or in any subject in which the 
student might be properly prepared and inter- 
ested. President Gilman’ of Johns Hopkins, 
more than a quarter of a century ago said of 
the university librarian: “The principal libra- 
rian should be a man of wide knowledge . 
his office should rank with that of professor. . . . 
He will be the better administrator if he culti- 
vate his own special branch of study, for thus 
he will have a sympathetic relation with other 
investigators.” Mr. Reece” has also noted that 
“in shaping the library school curriculum of the 
future there must be far greater emphasis than 


*Daniel Coit Gilman. University Problems in the 
United States. New York, 1898. 

”Ernest J. Reece. Some Possible Developments in 
Library Education. Chicago, 1924. 25p. 
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at present on familiarity with various fields of 
knowledge, and less direct stress on methods and 
tools as such, at least as far as the more advanced 
study is concerned. This is obvious if there is 
to be produced the scholarly and thoroughly 
equipped librarian; lacking which, neither 
degrees nor other official credentials can com- 
mand for librarians the respect which their work 
at its best deserves, and which they themselves 
covet in academic circles and in the professional 
world generally.” It is possible, too, here to 
interpret Dr. Leonard’s” concept of marginal 
responsibilities (as contrasted with technical 
responsibilities) in terms of librarianship. “By 
including the marginal areas . . . the technician 
becomes, in addition, a social leader, an econo- 
mist, a statesman or a policy maker. To build 
a program upon the assumption that the pro- 
fessional worker is only a trained technician is 
to limit the curriculum to subjects and experi- 
ences directly related to very technical profes- 
sional practices. To build a program based 
upon both technical and marginal responsibili- 
ties is to include the interpretative subjects 
necessary for social intelligence and leadership. 
. . . A happy day in the annals of professional 
education when this point of view prevails!” In 
support of these beliefs three hours thruout the 
year are left open as an elective; the student to 
choose a graduate course in some department of 
the university, subject to the approval of the 
library school authorities. 

In tabular form the proposed curriculum is 
as follows: 

WINTER SESSION 


Administrative problems .................05- 2 
Bibliography symposium ............eeee0eeee 3 
se Re rrr eer ree me ree 1 
ROP OL TEETER Te eee CTL Toe l 
College administration ............-000000 ee 4 
History of higher education ...........-.... 1 
DRONE 8.560.006 vas 505 464aseksawslens Cees oe 3 

15 


SPRING SESSION 
Administrative problems ............-+.ee008 4 


College and university library buildings ...... % 
Foreign libraries and librarians ............ M% 
Hilstory of DOOK-MAKING «2.60. ccevcssscseeee 1 
SNE ira obi Bt hke eee weNS wines ne ee sees 1 
RE NN es cn oan ynekene oR E REN 2 
College administration ............escsceeees 4 
History of higher education .................. 1 
BRING: anus sewn ses oka'e hess cas ee be ae ene 3 

15 


In place of the required essay or thesis, or 
at least as an alternative, I suggest the compila- 
tion of a selective and annotated bibliography— 
a bibliography which will give a scholarly, 
critical and evaluative index to important mate- 


“Robert Josselyn Leonard. Trends in professional 
education. Teachers College Record, 26:177-183. No- 
vember, 1924. 
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rial about any appropriate subject. It does not 
take much stretching of the imagination to see 
here a series of publications that in scholarly 
attainment and in practical value will deserve to 
rank with the “Teachers College Contributions 
to Education,” with the “Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,” 
and with other series of similar worth and 
importance. 

Dean Russell * has written a chapter on “The 
University and Professional Training.” I wish 
it were possible to repeat it here in its entirety. 
At least I can cite it, and urge all who are inter- 
ested in this problem to read it. And I quote 
four brief sentences. “Specialized knowledge, 
high ideals, technical skill—these three are the 
trinity of professional guidance. It follows. 
therefore, that a professional school should set 
up three dominant ends to aim at. In its 
curriculum it should strive to organize and sys- 
tematize the knowledge available in its particu- 
lar field so that its students may get the 
essential facts needed at the beginning of their 
career; in its teaching it should give inspiration 
to creative effort and altruistic service; and at 
some stage of its training provision must be 
made for gaining technical skill. The peda- 
gogical problems of all professional schools 
grow out of these fundamental requisites.” 

Dr. Tai” had similar ideas when he wrote: 
“Any professional school has two principal pur- 
poses in planning a curriculum. One is that it 
should conform to the highest professional 
standards of the profession and the other is that 
it should stimulate the professional initiative of 
the student. . . . The training for leadership in 
a profession requires something more than the 
mere ‘dishing out’ of intensive instruction in the 
professional technicalities. It requires that the 
students be given a vision of great usefulness 
and an appreciation of those humanistic prin- 
ciples which deepen human sympathies.” 

This proposal divides the work of the student 
into five sections: 1. Courses relating to library 
technique, administration, theory and history; 
2. systematic observation; 3. courses relating to 
the administration and history of higher educa- 
tional institutions; 4. creative, scholarly biblio- 
graphical research; and 5. advanced study of 
some non-professional subject. 

Again I want to express the hope that the 
pursuit of this course of study may give the 
proper “specialized knowledge, high ideals and 
technical skill”; that it may so train and in- 
struct the student that he or she will be equipped 
equally and finely for work as a constructive 
administrator and as a productive scholar. 





* James Earl Russell. Trend in American Education. 
New York, 1922. 240p. 

™ Robert Josselyn Leonard. Trends in Professional 
Education. Teachers College Record, 26:177-183. No- 
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Publicity on a Shoestring 


A Discussion of the Minimum Equipment Necessary for the Work of a Library Publicity 
Director, by Mary F. Clark, Washington (D. C.) Public Library. 


to employ a publicity worker. The Bible 

tells how a certain rich man laid a feast 
and then when his guests failed him sent his 
servants out into the highways and byways to 
invite strangers in to share the feast. Libra- 
rians are much in the position of this host. They 
have a feast but the guests tarry. News of the 
library’s resources must be carried to the public 
at large who, surrounded by amusements and 
by other educational opportunities, are slow to 
use the library. The City Fathers demand 
tangible signs of progress when more money is 
asked for library budgets. The library must 
show increased circulation figures and greater 
registration. The librarian could act as the 
publicity medium but he or she has not the 
time from administrative duties. So it comes 
about inevitably that a publicity worker or edi- 
torial assistant or field representative or liaison 
officer is added to the library’s staff. 

What is the smallest budget on which such 
a worker can function? 

He must have a good typewriter, a desk of 
his own, a filing cabinet for the “morgue,” a 
telephone, or immediate access to one, an en- 
gagement pad, shears, scrapbook, paste-pot and 
pins, a small reference collection including a 
good book on printing, a dictionary, a book of 
synonyms, and Mr. Wheeler’s book on _pub- 
licity. 

He should have the services of a first-class 
typist, unlimited credit at the charging desk for 
books and magazines, and the services of every 
department, at his command. A_ publicity 
worker cannot be a research worker and a pub- 
licity worker. He has no time to look up his 
facts. If he wants, for example, the name of 
every publication in town and the name of each 
editor, a note to the reference department 
should be sufficient to bring him that informa- 
tion in writing at the earliest possible moment. 
If he asks for a list of books on any subject, 
that list should be forthcoming at the earliest 
possible moment. The publicity worker’s value 
lies in his ability to turn the library’s resources 
into “drawing cards.” He cannot do this and 
at the same time run down the facts he wants. 
There can be no more important work for a 
reference or bibliographical department to do 
than to furnish the publicity worker with facts. 

Until a publicity worker can count upon hav- 
ing his requests to these departments—or to any 
library department—handled quickly and ac- 
curately, he will be greatly hampered in his 
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work. Perfect co-operation should exist with 
every department in the library. The publicity 
worker’s task is hard enough without having 
ashes thrown on his slide by the failure of any 
member of the library staff to recognize the 
value of the publicity worker’s time. The time- 
liness of news articles counts most. The pub- 
licity director can think out and execute half a 
dozen news items while the facts for one article 
are being assembled by one of the library’s 
other departments. The publicity worker’s 
chief assets are his ability to see a point for the 
library and to translate that point instantly 
either by word of mouth or by print. 

Many library departments do not see the 
value of publicity. They seem to feel that it 
is a personal issue with the publicity worker. 
It is no part of the publicity man’s work to woo 
the departments into believing in his work. 
That is a matter for the chief librarian to have 
settled with his staff before the publicity 
worker is employed. No department can stay 
outside of publicity, for the library must be 
advertised as a whole. 

The publicity worker must have time to read. 
The daily newspaper may have a notice in it 
which, meaning nothing to the average library 
assistant, means to the publicity worker a chance 
to link the library with a civic interest. This 
magazine, that business organ, and the other bul- 
letin, may carry invaluable material for the 
publicity worker if he has the type of mind that 
can apply things. (If he hasn’t that kind of 
mind, he won't do publicity.) Children’s work- 
ers have always impressed upon the library 
world that they must have time to read. Their 
need cannot hold a candle to the publicity work- 
er’s need. The children’s workers can in need 
turn to an evaluating committee and postpone 
decisions. The publicity worker cannot put off 
his reading and his decisions for even a day, nor 
can he turn to any evaluating committee for 
local news or the possibility of library contacts. 

Will publicity work take all of one assistant’s 
time? Yes, that and more. He should have a 
stenographer for at least half a day. His pro- 
duction will be slowed up seriously if he must 
do his own typing. 

The publicity worker must be absolutely free 
to come and go at any hour of the day. He 
needs to call on this printer, on that merchant; 
on this teacher, on that club leader. He cannot 
tell on Wednesday what he will need to do or 
where he will need to be on Thursday. As new 
things in the city’s affairs develop, so must the 
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publicity worker adapt his time and effort. 

Carfare or other transportation ought to be 
included in his budget. He needs postage; he 
needs an emergency fund for signs or for a tip 
in an occasional hotel exhibit. The legitimate 
expenses of his duties are the library’s charge, 
not that of the publicity man. He should have 
a fund for joining societies. In one city it may 
be the Rotary—or the Zontas, in another the 
Press Club. A semi-professional contact with 
newspaper reporters is invaluable to a publicity 
worker, but he can hardly be expected to pay 
such club fees. He should also have a visiting 
card telling that So-and-so represents such and 
such a library, e.g., the card of the librarian for 
the blind at the Library of Congress. 

The publicity worker, even the least wary one, 
knows that publicity must be backed by service 
in the library. If he knows of a department 
where the service is indifferent, or actually bad, 
where the books are not up to date and not in 
place and no effort is being made to back up 
the claims of the library, then the publicity man 
must fight shy of that department in his public- 
ity. The public must never be inveigled into 
expecting something which the library cannot 
supply. That is the danger of library publicity. 
The publicity worker must depend on the library 
departments to make good his claims.  Tele- 
phone service, for example, must back all claims 
made for it. The minute a library advertises, 
it must expect increase in quantity and variety 
of telephone calls—and so on for every channel 
of communication between library and public. 
If he only advertises such service as the library 
is qualified to give, then he has a right to expect 
service equal to these claims. If this service is 
not given and a report to administrative heads 
fails to improve this backward situation, then 
the publicity must avoid any mention of the 
erring department. 

The publicity worker comes equipped with 
ability to write—for in addition to sending out 
news releases he generally edits a library bul- 
letin—sense of values, good taste, a “nose” for 
news, a sense of justice, a sense of humor, good 
temper, understanding, a knowledge of books 
and of people, unlimited patience, faith in his 
job, salesmanship and personality—and then 
the up-to-dateness of the New Yorker. 

No one, perhaps, in the library knows better 
than the publicity worker when real service is 
rendered, partly because the same sense of values 
which makes him a publicity worker tells him 
where the library succeeds and where it fails to 
meet what is expected of it, partly because his 
contacts with the public differ much from those 
of his colleagues in other departments. The 
publicity worker's opinion has, therefore, a 
special value, and a seat for him in the library’s 
cabinet tends to increase the library’s efficiency. 
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In the writer’s present job, the library's re- 
sources offered only an abbreviated shoestring 
—but nevertheless the results seem worth while. 


New Projects of the Carnegie 
Trust 


N inquiry into the function of municipal 

and other local museums as a factor in edu- 
cation promises to be one of the most interesting 
and fruitful of the new projects outlined by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for the quin- 
quennium 1926-1930 in the recently published 
report of the Executive Committee to the Trus- 
tees for the year ending December 31, 1925. 
The next, perhaps, is the intention to erect a 
building in the village of Sawston in Cambridge- 
shire to be known as the “Village College,” 
which will include the elementary school, rooms 
for adult education, club meetings, etc., recrea- 
tion rooms and a hall—a composite building in- 
tended to be the communal centre of the village 
and district for all purposes, and for all sec- 
tions of the people without distinction of age 
or sex. In general, the trustees will assist those 
agencies which are concerned to promote adult 
education in the widest sense, including music, 
drama, folk-dancing, choral festivals, child wel- 
fare, and books. 

Library work will be continued, of course, 
but in new directions. No further applications 
for building grants or for the foundation of 
county libraries (except in Ireland) will be con- 
sidered, but the trustees have set aside substan- 
tial allocations for the purpose of stimulating 
and strengthening the libraries already existing. 
It is hoped gradually to build up a systematic 
and properly co-ordinated service with a na- 
tional loan collection (the Central Library for 
Students) as a reserve, the great municipal li- 
braries serving not only their own public, but 
also, on terms to be arranged, the regions of 
which they are the natural centers, the county 
circulating system, and the nucleus village li- 
brary. 

The Trust retires from the library field with 
the satisfaction of knowing that in England and 
Wales there are apparently only one county 
borough, twelve municipal boroughs, and forty- 
eight urban districts without public libraries. 
The total sum disbursed under this heading by 
Mr. Carnegie and the Trustees is about two mil- 
lion pounds. During 1925 new library build- 
ings were opened at Nottingham (Southern 
branch) and at Airdrie (new central library) 
where circulation at once increased forty per 
cent. New buildings at Grantham and Gates- 
head were all but completed. Capital disburse- 
ments on county library schemes since 1915 will 
amount to £310,000. Forty-six English, eleven 
Welsh, and thirty-two Scottish counties now have 
such schemes in operation. 





Scholarships and Fellowships Open 
to Librarians 


consider scholarship applications from li- 

brarians or students in library science on a 
par with other applications now number ten, 
according to the A.L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

The General Education Board is especially 
interested in providing scholarships for negro 
librarians at the Hampton Library School. In 
1925-26 three awards were made, and in 1926-27 
seven. Qualifications, college graduates prefer- 
ably. Apply to the General Education Board, 
61 Broadway, New York. 

Kahn Foundation for Foreign Travel of Amer- 
ican Teachers. Qualifications, teachers of 
library science (men) preferably twenty-five to 
thirty-five years old. Stipend, $5000, to be 
awarded to one or two applicants. Period of 
study, one year’s foreign travel. Apply before 
April 15 to the Secretary, Kahn Foundation, 531 
W. 116th Street, New York. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation offers $2500 to citizens of the United 
States; preferably twenty-five to thirty-five years 
old, who have demonstrated capacity for produc- 
tive scholarship. Period of study, twelve months. 
Apply before November 15, to Henry Allen 
Moe, secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Square Build- 
ing, New York. 

For the Robert Brookings Graduate School o/ 
Economics and Government George Eastman 
Fellowships, research must be in a field over- 
lapping library science and social science. Can- 
didates must have had one full year of graduate 
work. Stipend, $500-$1000. Apply before 
March | to Professor W. J. Shepard, 1724 I 
(Eye) Street. Washington, D. C. 

Yale University Graduate School. Sterling 
Fellowships for research in humanistic studies 
and natural sciences. Qualifications: For 
bibliographical work. Open equally to gradu- 
ates of Yale and other approved colleges and 
universities in the United States and foreign 
countries. Junior fellowships, M.A. degree, 
senior fellowships, Ph.D. degree. Stipend. 
junior fellowships, $1000-$1500; senior fellow- 
ships, $1000-$2500. Apply before March 1 for 
junior fellowships and before April 1 for 
senior fellowships, to the Dean of the Graduate 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The American Council of Learned Societies 
offers small grants for research (not profes- 
sional in character) to citizens or residents of 
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the United Seates. Available for travel, secre- 
tarial assistance, supplies, etc. Stipend, not ex- 
ceeding $300. Period of study, not stated. Ap- 
ply before January 31 to Professor Guy Stanton 
Ford, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation offers 
two scholarships. 

(a.) For Americans for study in Scandi- 
navian countries. Candidates must have been 
born in the United States, must be capable of 
original research, and preferably college gradu- 
ates. Familiarity with a Scandinavian lan- 
guage desirable. Stipend, $1000 (in a few cases 
$1200). Period of study, one academic year 
with a possibility of renewal. Apply before 
March 15, to the American-Scandinavian Found- 
ation, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 

(b.) For Scandinavians for study in the 
United States. Qualifications: | Scandinavian 
birth; at least one year of university study; 
knowledge of the English language. Stipend, 
$1000-$1500. Period of study, one academic 
year. Apply before March 15 to the agent of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation in the 
applicant’s own country. 

The Bureau of University Travel offers ten 
scholarships to be awarded to librarians with 
academic degree or equivalent, endorsed by the 
A.L.A. Stipend, $200 applicable on one of the 
Bureau’s European Tours. Period of study: 
Tours of two or three months. Apply before 
March 15 to Bureau of University Travel, 11 
Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 

The Commonwealth Fund offers British grad- 
uate students, under thirty and unmarried, 
opportunities for study as member of Associ- 
ation of American Universities. Stipend, £600. 
Period of study, two years with provision for 
travel at Christmas and for three months during 
the summer. Apply before February 20, thru 
applicant’s college authorities, to R. H. Simp- 
son, Esq., secretary to the Committee, Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowships, 50 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


For the seven fellowships listed immediately 
helow (awarded under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation of American University Women) applica- 
tion each year is due before January |, and 
should be sent to Professor Agnes L 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The A. A. U. W. Fellowships (undesignated). 
Qualifications: Open to women having a degree 
in arts, science, or literature, and showing prom- 
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ise of distinction. Stipend, $1500. Period of 
study, one academic year. 

Latin-American Fellowship (not offered 1927- 
28). Qualifications: Woman student of Latin- 
America, at least twenty-one years of age, with 
the equivalent of a college education and a 
knowledge of English. Stipend, $1000. Period 
of study, one academic year. 

The Phi Mu Fellowship is open to a woman 
having a degree from any institution in which 
Phi Mu has a chapter, Stipend, $1000. Period 
of study, one academic year. 


The Boston Alumnae Fellowship is awarded 
to a graduate of an approved -ollege having 
good health, character, ability, and initiative. 
May be used either in Europe or America. Con- 
structive work, not general culture. Stipend, 
$800. Period of study, one academic year. 

The Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship is open to 
women, showing promise of distinction, and hav- 
ing a degree in arts, science, or literature. Sti- 
pend, $1500. Period of study, one academic 
year. 


The Anna C. Bracket Memorial Fellowship 
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(offered in alternate years) is open to women 
graduates who intend to teach. Preferably with 
experience in teaching and two years of gradu- 
ate study. Based on promise of success in 
teaching. Stipend, $1000. Period of study, one 
year. 

Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship (of- 
fered triennially). Information later. 


The following two fellowships are also given 
under the auspices of the A. A. U. W 

The International Fellowship is awarded to a 
member of a branch of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. Must study in a 
foreign country. Stipend, $1500. Period of 
study, one year beginning July 1. Candidates 
will apply before December 15, to the Secretary 
of the National Association of University 
Women to which they belong. 

For the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, 
1928-29, British women of graduate standing 
for graduate study in American colleges or uni- 
versities are eligible. Biennial. Stipend, $2000. 
Period of study, not stated. Apply before Janu- 
ary 1, to Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 92 Victoria 
Street, London, S. W. 1, England. 


A Profitable Affiliation 


The Toledo Public Library's New Type of Contract with the Sylvania School District Library, 
Described by Carl Vitz, Librarian of the Toledo (O.) Public Library. 


effect when on December 13, the Public 

Library of the Sylvania School District 
began service to its community. The village 
of Sylvania has a population of 1,800 and is the 
center of a school district including perhaps 
3,000 more with an area of some thirty square 
miles. The assessed valuation of the district 
is slightly over six million, two-thirds of which 
is outside the village. Sylvania is about ten 
miles from Toledo but the respective school 
districts at the nearest points are within one 
mile of each other. 

About four years ago some of the leaders of 
the community, including Mr. James B. Gray, 
president of the Board of Education, were 
anxious to have library service for their com- 
munity. At first it was planned to have the 
Board of Education make a contract with the 
Toledo Public Library to take over completely 
library service in the Sylvania school district 
in return for funds from the district. As, how- 
ever, under state law such a contract between 
the Board of Education of Sylvania and the 
Toledo Public Library must be financed from 
school moneys, which were rather limited, an- 
other solution to the problem was sought. 

In accordance with another state law, under 
which the libraries of Cleveland, Dayton, 


A NEW type of library contract went into 


Toledo and many others now operate, the Board 
of Education then appointed a Library Board 
for the Sylvania school district, the intention 
being that this Board should make a complete 
contract with the Toledo Public Library re- 
taining merely its power to make a levy in order 
to raise the necessary funds. In Ohio the 
school district library levy is outside of all tax 
limitations and is not in competition with mu- 
nicipal and school funds. To this, however, 
the State Attorney General objected, ruling 
that it was absurd to create a board with con- 
siderable powers only to have it immediately 
surrender them all, except that of levying a tax, 
in a contract with another institution, 

This for a time seemed to block further ef- 
forts in this direction. Sylvania was so desir- 
ous, however, of securing the benefits from affili- 
ation with the Toledo Public Library, especially 
of its experience in planning, buying and cata- 
loging that the problem was given further study. 

A new solution was sought in a library’s 
power to contract, which is not uncommonly 
used for such services as delivery service, win- 
dow cleaning or magazine subscriptions. In 
this case the contract for service includes gen- 
eral supervision, purchase of books and sup- 
plies, and cataloging, by the Toledo Public 
Library. Another clause provides for the free 
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use of the Toledo Public Library by Sylvania 
residents. Routines have been kept simple and 
vary but slightly from those used for any 
branch. The contract has been to the financial 
advantage of Sylvania, I believe, and after the 
first year will probably be so for Toledo also. 
So far the arrangement has been satisfactory 
to all concerned, As it is, I believe, some- 
what different from plans tried elsewhere, the 
contract in full is appended. 

Additional facts that may be of interest are 
as follows. The librarian, appointed upon the 
nomination of the librarian of the Toledo Pub- 
lic Library, is Miss Amy Ramsay, formerly of 
the catalog department of the Toledo Public 
Library. The budget for 1926 was about 
$8,500, the expected yield of a rate of 1.4 mill 
levy on the assessed valuation. This first year’s 
income has been used largely for the purchase 
of books (2,800 volumes), furniture and 
equipment, salary of the librarian and altera- 
tions in the building. The building is a resi- 
dence recently bequeathed to the Board of Edu- 
cation and in turn leased to the Library, for a 
ten-year term for one dollar, the Library Board 
to assume all cost of adapting the building to 
library purposes. 


THE ConTRAcT 

This agreement made and concluded at To- 
ledo, Ohio,...by and between the Sylvania 
Public Library of the Sylvania School District 
of Sylvania, Lucas County, Ohio, party of the 
first part, and the Toledo Public Library of the 
Toledo School District of Toledo, Lucas County, 
Ohio, party of the second part, witnesseth: 

That said party of the first part is desirous 
of establishing, operating and maintaining a 
public library in the village of Sylvania, Lucas 
County, Ohio, and 

Whereas, in order to enjoy the maximum 
efficiency in the operation of such a library, to 
preserve as far as possible the independence of 
its board of trustees, to secure for it as many 
as possible of the advantages that come from 
being a part of a large and fully organized 
library, with a staff expert in different fields, 
and to benefit from the economies due to large 
purchases and quantity handling, 

Therefore, in consideration of the promises 
and agreements hereinafter set forth between 
said parties, and the money consideration here- 
inafter stipulated to be paid to the party of the 
second part by the party of the first part, 

It is mutually agreed by and between the 
parties hereto, upon the considerations afore- 
said, as follows: 

First. The title to all property purchased 
by the Sylvania Public Library, and from: its 
funds, and of all gifts and bequests made to 
it, shall be in the name of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Sylvania Public Library. 
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Second. All income, not only that from 
taxes, but also that from fines and other inci- 
dental sources, shall be deposited to the credit 
of the Sylvania Public Library and subject only 
to checks signed by the President and Secretary 
of its Board. 

Third. The librarian and staff of the library 
shall be appointed by the Board of the Sylvania 
Public Library on the nomination of the libra- 
rian of the Toledo Public Library. 

Fourth. Salaries, expenditures for transpor- 
tation, repairs, binding, equipment, etc., are to 
be made only on prior authorization of the 
Sylvania Public Library Board, and to be paid 
for by checks drawn on its funds, signed by 
its president and secretary. Such expenditures 
shall be made, however, under the general 
supervision and direction of the librarian of the 
Toledo Public Library, who shall be the direct- 
ing librarian of the Sylvania Public Library 
and shall serve without compensation. 

Fifth. Books shall be ordered on request of 
the librarian of the Sylvania Public Library 
thru the Order Department of the Toledo 
Public Library, securing the same discounts and 
other advantageous terms and benefits. Bills 
for these books will be paid by the Toledo 
Public Library, which shall be reimbursed by 
the Sylvania Public Library on presentation of 
bills by the Toledo Public Library, itemized as 
to dealer, date, number of books, cost and 
voucher number of the Toledo Public Library. 

Sixth. Supplies, if not bought by the Syl- 
vania Public Library direct, will, on order of 
the librarian of the Sylvania Public Library, be 
advanced by the Toledo Public Library, which 
shall be reimbursed on presentation of its bill. 

Seventh. New books shall be acressioned, 
classified, cataloged and made ready for the 
shelves of the Sylvania Public Library by the 
cataloging staff of the Toledo Public Library. 


Eighth. The residents of the Sylvania School 
District shall also enjoy all the library privi- 
leges now given to the residents of the Toledo 
School District. There shall be not only free 
use of the reference and reading rooms of the 
Toledo Public Library, but their Sylvania’s bor- 
rower’s card will entitle them to borrow books 
from the Toledo Public Library and books in 
the circulation department of the Toledo Public 
Library may, on request, be borrowed by the 
Sylvania Public Library for loan to residents 
of the Sylvania School District. 

Ninth. In compensation for this supervision 
and service to the Sylvania Public Library and 
the extension of service to the residents of the 
Sylvania School District, the Sylvania Public 
Library agrees to pay the sum of $50 per month. 
In addition the Sylvania Public Library agrees 
to pay the sum of forty cents for each book 
cataloged for the Sylvania Public Library to 
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cover the cost of buying, including transpor- 
tation for and the cost of classifying, catalog- 
ing and preparing for the shelves. 

Tenth. This agreement . . . may be termin- 
ated at the option of either the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Sylvania Public Library or that of 
the Toledo Public Library, provided at least six 
months’ prior notice is given. If payments are 
not made as provided in this agreement, then the 
party of the second part, may at its option ter- 
minate this agreement. If agreed to by both 
boards the contract may be terminated or 
amended at any time. 


History of Michigan Libraries 
ICHIGAN claims the honor of being the 


first state to make provision for libraries 
in her first constitution in 1853. Forty-two 
years later, in 1877, she was among the earlier 
of the western states in passing a free public 
law, which provided for city, town and village 
libraries, under control of a board of directors, 
nominated by the city council, and allowing the 
levying of a certain specified tax. The first 
constitution specifically stated that “the legisla- 
ture shall provide for libraries,” and certain 
moneys were set aside for them, according to 
G. M. Walton of Michigan Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, in her Libraries in Michigan; an 
Historical Sketch, published as a supplement 
to volume 17 of the Michigan Library Bulletin 
and dated July-August 1926. 

Seven of the one hundred largest public 
libraries in the United States in 1893 in the 
list compiled by W. I. Fletcher were in Mich- 
igan. Detroit was among the five of over 100,- 
000 volumes, the others being Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Cincinnati. Of communities 
in states in 1896 possessing libraries of 1,000 
volumes or more, Michigan with forty libraries 
ranked seventh. In communities of 10,000 
population or more in 1923 possessing public 
libraries aided by Carnegie funds, Michigan re- 
ported fifty-three, and libraries unaided, one 
hundred and sixteen, a total of one hundred 
and sixty-nine libraries, ranking seventh but 
tying with California in the total number. In 
libraries aided, and amount contributed to each 
state, Michigan with sixty-one libraries and 
$1,605,950 stands seventh in both. These fig- 
ures were taken from Larned’s American Public 
Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge. 

Probably the earliest mention of a library 
occurs in the promotion of the Catholepistemiad 
or University of Michigania at Detroit, enacted 
by the Governor and Judges of the territory 
in 1817. This included a library. In the same 
year the City Library of Detroit was started. 
In 1831 Lewis Cass and others organized the 
Detroit Athenaeum to conduct a library and 
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reading room, and in the same year the Legis- 
lative Council provided for social libraries, the 
first mention in the territorial laws of library 
organization. The State Library was estab- 
lished in 1828, and in 1835 provision was made 
in the constitution for township libraries. 
Michigan was also among the earlier of the 
western states to establish a state library com- 
mission—in 1899, nine years after the first com- 
mission was established in Massachusetts. In 
1908 the commission arranged for the first 
Michigan summer school for library training. 
It was discontinued during a legislative re- 
adjustment in 1921. The Extension Division 
of the State Library is performing many of its 
former functions. The Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1891. 

When Michigan passed its free library law in 
1877 the township and school district systems 
had already given libraries to many towns; sub- 
scription libraries answered as best they could 
the growing demand for books, and private 
libraries were more general, proportionately, 
than they are now. Miss Walton’s long and 
fully illustrated chapter on the growth of public 
libraries encompasses many interesting histories 
of libraries which had their origin in the enter- 
prise of a group of public-spirited women and 
found in course of time their happy ending in 
a fine library building, often the gift of some 
man or woman, a user of libraries in early life, 
who wished other people to enjoy and appre- 
ciate the benefits of a public library. Kala- 
mazoo is a case in point. 

The older colleges of Michigan are practi- 
cally all denominational, established not wholly 
as theological schools but with a strong religi- 
ous tone and in some sense leading their stu- 
dents into the service of the church represented. 
There are few colleges in Michigan, as con- 
trasted with some states, which may be a result 
of the early establishment of the University. 
The fifth annual catalog of Olivet College, 
established in 1844, mentions a library of six 
or seven hundred volumes. In 1863 the library 
numbered about fifteen hundred volumes, and 
in 1890, when it moved into the Leonard Bur- 
rage Library building, about 28,000. Other 
colleges are Hillsdale, Hope, Kalamazoo, Al- 
bion, Marygrove, Michigan State College, Alma, 
notable for its book rarities, and the University 
of Detroit. The aggregate material possessions 
of the libraries of the University of Michigan 
comprise half a million books and three thou- 
sand periodicals, housed in one of the finest 
and most serviceably equipped library buildings 
in America, opened in 1920. The William L. 
Clements collection of rare books of American 
history of the Discovery, Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods ranks among the four or five 
of its kind in the United States. 
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HE semi-centenary year of the A.L.A. is over 

and a new half century of library progress 
is well under way. The anniversary was suc- 
cessful even beyond expectation, with twenty- 
three hundred registered attendance, and an ac- 
tual attendance probably reaching twenty-five 
hundred, at Atlantic City, October 4-9. A chief 
feature of the year was the anniversary publi- 
cations, for which the Carnegie Corporation had 
provided: the new A.L.A, Catalog, the two 
volumes of the library survey, the volume on 
adult education and that on library extension 
as well as Mr. Utley’s pleasant resumé of 
fifty years of the A.L.A., six notable works. 
The present year will be noteworthy for the 
jubilee anniversary of the British Library 
Association at Edinburgh the week of September 
26th, as well as for the third Canadian confer- 
ence of the American Library Association at 
Toronto, June 20-25. So overseas and across 
the border there wiil be a vigorous, fresh start, 
with happy inspiration from the great progress 
of the past. The presence of representatives 
from so many foreign countries at the semi- 
centenary conference did much to promote in- 
ternational relations of the best sort among 
library people, and presumably a much larger 
delegation from America will plan to be present 
at Edinburgh than attended the London meeting 
of 1897, when a round hundred made the jour- 
ney. The cheerful A.L.A. Travel Committee 
may well add to its voluntary burdens plans for 
the steamship journeys at a suitable time, and 
doubtless our British brethern will co-operate 
in arranging post-conference excursions similar 
to those which so delighted participants in 
1897, covering in the present case southern 
Scotland and the English lake district, and for 
a longer trip central and southern England, com- 
bining professional visits to libraries with the 
delights of sight-seeing in general. 


OOD team work has been an important 

feature of the year in library progress, 
from the A.L.A. down to the little Nebraska 
town where an appeal for popular support for 
library development resulted in contributions 
ranging from the Women’s Club guarantee of 
$1000 to the touching response of twenty-three 
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cents brought by a child, often hungry and cold, 
from a family willing to deny itself for the pro- 
motion of its local library. Massachusetts boasts 
this year that the gap has been closed and that 
every town in the Commonwealth now has its 
library. Progress has been good thruout the 
country, especially, perhaps, in the Southeast 
and the Southwest, where the two regional asso- 
ciations have been successfully active. The re- 
organization of the library departments of 
Indiana may especially be noted. School libra- 
ries are developing with rapidity and success, 
and to them the Liprary JouRNAL will during 
the coming year give especial attention. Special 
emphasis has been given to extension work 
among the negro population, towards which the 
South is taking effective, practical steps in con- 
tinuation of the work which had its best early 
examples in Savannah and Louisville. In this 
the library school at Hampton Institute will be 
an important factor. 


HE year has seen initiative or progress in 

several library buildings to be completed as 
soon as may be, that of Philadelphia early in 
the present year, while Yale, Dartmouth, the 
College of the City of New York and other col- 
leges have buildings in plan or progress, and 
Cincinnati has its $2,500,000 building finan- 
cially assured. The event of the year was the 
opening of the splendid Los Angeles edifice. 
The University of Hlinois opened the first unit 
of its extensive library building, and at Hous- 
ton, Texas, a like scheme has been adopted and 
a large portion of the library building is now at 
the service of the public. Library buildings 
costing from fifty thousand to a half-million 
dollars are indeed becoming so numerous that 
it is dificult to make an adequate presentation 
of the year’s record. In special fields the most 
important is the new building of the Academy 
of Medicine in New York, chiefly devoted to its 
library, now under the administration of its 
new librarian, Dr. Archibald Malloch. 


a etary progress was made during 
the year past in training for librarianship, 
hoth thru the organizing and stimulative work 
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of the A.L.A. Board and in individual develop- 
ment. Chicago University was designated as 
that which is to have the benefit of the million 
dollar grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the establishment of a graduate school for libra- 
rians in a leading university, and this university 
plans to have ultimately a separate building for 
the school. The great accomplishment of the 
year was the return from Albany to Columbia 
University of the pioneer school, in combination 
with the New York Public Library School, to 
form the important School of Library Service, 
whose first class has more than a hundred stu- 
dents. Columbia secured as Director of Libra- 
ries Dr. C. C. Williamson, and the library school 
will have the benefit of his experience in the 
Carnegie investigation of library schools thru- 
out the country. In immediate relation with the 
school will be Ernest J. Reece from the New 
York Public Library, Miss Edna M. Sanderson, 
vice-director of the Albany School, and other 
important faculty members of these two schools, 
all of whom will have faculty rank, while Roger 
Howson becomes librarian of the main library 
of the University. This re-organization, succeed- 
ing the nearly ten years’ service of Provost W. 
H, Carpenter as acting librarian, puts Columbia 
University in fine shape for the new library 
building which will be a commanding feature of 
its campus. It is gratifying to note that, with a 
single exception, in all the library schools con- 
nected with universities the library school teach- 
ers have faculty rank. 


WO of the veterans whose membership in 

the A.L.A. dates from the 1877 conference 
have passed away during the year, A. P. C. Grif- 
fin, who closed his library service in the Library 
of Congress after a long professional carce: 
and the beloved Caroline M. Hewins, whe 
passing is still in the minds of us all. Balti- 
more lost a public servant, whose usefulness was 
by no means confined to his library career, in 
Bernard M. Steiner, succeeded at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library by Joseph L. Wheeler, in 
whose departure Youngstown loses a well versed 
member of the profession. Demarchus C. 
Brown, who had served Indiana for twenty years 
as state librarian and remained in emeritus and 
consultant relations with the new library de- 
partment, closed his long period of service. 
Henry N. Sanborn passed away in Bridgeport 
just before the accomplishment of his desires in 
the new central library building. LeRoy Jeffers, 
long with the New York Public Library, fell a 
victim in air exploration to his passion for 
mountaineering. William R. Watson, one of 
the most valued members of the profession, died 
unexpectedly after a hospital operation and his 
place has been filled by Asa Wynkoop. Mrs. 
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Alice G. Evans had served Decatur, IIl., for 
more than forty years before her passing. 
Length of service is still a happy accom- 
plishment in the library profession. Charles 
Alexander Nelson still keeps up his library re- 
lations of over seventy years with his biblio- 
graphical work, George Abbott is still at his 
post after more than sixty years with the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, John Parker has re- 
tired from the Peabody Institute Library, Balti- 
more, after fifty years, Dr. George E. Wire of 
the Worcester County (Mass.) Law Library, has 
completed a half century’s library work, Carl 
B. Roden has celebrated his forty years’ anni- 
versary at the Chicago Public Library, and Louis 
R. Wilson has completed a quarter century 
service at the University of North Carolina, 
from which flattering offers have failed to detach 
him. But this roll of long service is now hap- 
pily more and more becoming a feature of the 
profession in which experience means so much. 


APER being the raw material of all library 

work, it is interesting to note what is happen- 
ing along this line. In many of our libraries 
cheap pulp paper is already proving its short- 
ness of life, but unfortunately the supply of 
rags and other vegetable fibres is so limited in 
proportion to the demand that durable paper 
is hard to obtain. With the beginning of this 
year the New York Times takes up the experi- 
ment made some years since by the Brooklyn 
Eagle and other dailies by printing an edition 
for permanent usefulness, especially in libraries, 
and what the Times undertakes it is likely to do 
with persistence and success. The previous ex- 
periments were unsuccessful because tho they 
were not expected to pay, the patronage was so 
little as to be discouraging. Libraries should 
take advantage of the present opportunity and 
make sure of files of the Times. Another phase 
of the question, discussed at the recent meeting 
of the Eastern College Librarians is the thin 
paper vexation, especially in respect to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which seems now 
to confine its issues solely to thin paper. 
This standard encyclopedia is so much in 
use in libraries that it is not long before the 
early pages are rumpled and the others gener- 
ally messed, so that the condition of copies is 
not only a seeming disgrace to the library, but is 
very detrimental for practical use. Most of the 
cyclopedias which print thin paper editions also 
print on thicker paper, and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica publishers ought not to be out of 
line from the others. It would be well for 
libraries suffering from the thin paper distem- 
per to write directly to the publishers concerned. 
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Library Book Outlook 


HE close of the year brings with it a pleas- 

ing variety of worth-while library books, 
notably in the fields of Biography, Travel, and 
History. 

The three outstanding biographical works, for 
different reasons, are Hervey Allen’s /srafel, the 
Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (Doran, 2 
y., $10), an authoritative piece of work, by a 
well-known fellow poet, fiction-writer, and 
Southerner; the Ex-Kaiser’s My Early Life 
(Doran, $5), consisting of recollections of the 
first thirty years, with details of the interesting 
people he then met and the interesting things he 
saw: and Sherwood Anderson’s Jar, a Midwest 
Childhood (Boni and Liveright, $3), a sort of 
companion volume to his Story-Teller’s Story, 
showing one boy’s gradual awareness of the life 
about him. 

Other biographical titles comprise Horace 
Greeley, by Don C. Seitz (Bobbs-Merrill, $5), a 
life of the founder of the New York Tribune: 
Mr. Charles, King of England, by John Drink- 
water (Doran, $5), which mirrors all the vices 
and beauties of a dissolute yet charming period 
of English history—the reign of Charles II: 
George the Fourth, by Shane Leslie (Little- 
Brown, $4), a new study of the famous Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV, and of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert; and My Adventures in the Golden Age 
of Music, by Henry T. Finck (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, $5), the autobiography of the man who 
was music-editor of the New York Evening Post 
from 1881 to 1924. 


Travel-books include Caravans and Cannibals, 
by Mary Hastings Bradley (916, Appleton, $5). 
an illustrated account of the author’s trip thru 
the wilds of Africa, accompanied by her hus- 
band and her nine-year-old daughter; On the 
Trail of the Unknown, by G. M. Dyott (918.1, 
Putnam, $6.50), the story of the author’s re- 
cent expedition thru Ecuador and Brazil, when 
he spent a year among hitherto-unexplored vol- 
canoes and jungles; The Changing East, by J. 
A. Spender (915, Stokes, $3), an account of the 
author’s travels in 1925-6, comparing the condi- 
tions in Turkey, Egypt, and India; /mpressions 
of Old New Orleans, by Arnold Genthe (917.63, 
Doran, $5), a quarto volume of photographic 
reproductions; The Perambulator in Edinburgh. 
by James Bone (914.1, Knopf, $5), strikingly- 
illustrated wanderings in modern Edinburgh; /n 
and About Rome, by Colin R. Coote (914.5, Me- 
Bride, $5), an illustrated description of present- 
day Rome and its historic background; Spain. 
by George Wharton Edwards (914.6, Penn. 
$7.50), a sumptuous work, similar to others by 


the same author; The President’s Hat, by Robert 
Herring (914.6, Longmans, $3.50), an_illus- 
trated account of an adventurous walking-tour 
in Andorra; A World-Cruise Log, by Joseph H. 
Appel (910, Harper, $3.50), showing what the 
author saw on his own trip round the world; 
and Finding the Worth-While in the Orient, by 
Lucian S. Kirtland (915, McBride. $3.50), a 
guide-book. 


History and Sociology offer a new volume in 
the “Modern World” series, entitled Turkey, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee (949.6, Scribner, $3); The 
Vanished Empire, by B. L. Putnam Weale (951, 
Macmillan, $5), a picture of the present 
troubled state of China, together with some views 
on the country’s possible future; Utopia in 
Chains, by Morris Gordin (335, Houghton- 
Mifflin, $2.50), in which a one-time active mem- 
ber of the Russian Communist Party explains his 
present change of mind; Early American Inns 
and Taverns, by Elise Lathrop (391, McBride, 
$5), giving the romance and history attaching to 
more than thirteen hundred old inns; Old Tow- 
paths, by Alvin F. Harlow (386, Appleton, $5), 
being the story of the American canal-era, illus- 
trated; and The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion, by Everett Dean Martin (370, Norton, $3), 
which is not concerned with schools and col- 
leges, or methods of instruction, but with daily 
living and the growing interest of people in 
education as a gospel of self-improvement. 


The Candle in the Cabin, by Vachel Lindsay 
(811, Appleton, $2), is a new volume of char- 
acteristic Lindsay poems, showing him in the 
new role of lyric poet. 


The Younger Married Set, by George R. Chap- 
pell (817, Houghton-Mifflin, $1.75), tells hu- 
morously of life in a typical suburban town. 

There is a new Anthology of Magazine Verse 
compiled by W. S. Braithwaite—that for 1926 
including the Year-Book of American Poetry 
(811.08, Brimmer, $4), and a compilation of 
The Best French Short Stories of 1925-6, by 
Richard Eaton, likewise including the Year- 
Book of the French Short Story (813.8, Dodd- 
Mead, $2.50). 


The Copeland Reader, by Charles T. Cope- 
land (820.8, Scribner, $10), a 1726-page collec- 
tion of English poetry and prose, covering a 
wide range, and used by the compiler in his 
Harvard classes, is companioned by a somewhat 
similar smaller anthology, of 293 pages, entitled 
Great Names, by Walter J. Turner (820.8, Dial 
Press, $5), which ranges from Chaucer to 
Francis Thompson. 
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Miscellaneous titles include Plays for Stroll- 
ing Mummers, edited by Frank Shay (792, Ap- 
pleton, $2), containing eight short plays of 
simple production; The World’s Best Book of 
Minstrelsy. by Herbert P. Powell (792, Penn, 
$2). siving full details about producing a min- 
strel-show: The Theatre of George Jean Nathan, 
by Isaac Goldberg (792, Simon-Schuster, $3), 
a biographical sketch of Nathan, a criticism of 
his style, and correspondence between him and 
leading figures of the theatrical world; John 
Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist, by Robert Hay 
Coats (822.7, Scribner, $1.50); Some Great 
English Novels, by Orlo Williams (823, Mac- 
millan. $3), studying ten novels; Stories in 
Stone. by Willis Thomas Lee (557, Van Nost- 
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rand, $3), telling of some of the wonderlands of 
Western America, and some of the curious in- 
cidents in their geologic history; Locks and 
Lock-Making, by Francis J. Butter (683, Pitman, 
$1), and Shipbuilding and the Shipbuilding In- 
dustry, by James Mitchell (623.8, Pitman, $1), 
being two new volumes in the Pitman’s “Com- 
mon Commodities and Industries” series; and 
Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics, by 
Richard C, Cabot (174, Harper, $2), treating of 
the relation of ethics to business and profes- 
sional life. 

There is only one new book of fiction deserv- 
ing mention; a detective-story by Hilaire Belloc, 
entitled The Emerald of Catherine the Great 
(Harper, $2.50). Louis N. FEeIPe.. 


Library Organizations 


Reports of Recent Conferences and Announcements of Forthcoming Meetings 


Eastern College Librarians 


, Conference 

N November 27th the Eastern College Libra- 

rians held their fourteenth annual confer- 
ence at Columbia University. Miss Sabra 
Vought presided at the morning session which 
opened with a brief survey of the purpose of 
the organization by Mr. F. C. Hicks and a word 
of welcome by Dr. C. C. Williamson. 

The first paper, on college and university 
library news by Professor Ernest J. Reece of the 
Columbia School of Library Service, is printed 
in full in this number. 

Mr. Charles B. Shaw of the North Carolina 
College for Women next spoke on the content 
of a year’s advanced library school study in 
college and university library administration. 
This was discussed by Miss Borden of Vassar 
and Miss Donnelly of Simmons. A revision of 
Mr. Shaw’s paper appears in this number, and 
Miss Donnelly’s discussion will be printed in 
that of January 15. Miss Borden felt that, 
altho all of the subjects in the program were 
important, the course was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced. owing to the extensiveness of the field. 
Adaptation of the program to the need of the 
student with allowance for selection and inten- 
sive study was urged. Opportunity should be 
given for developing a scholarly basis of work. 
A three hour course in administration, one hour 
thruout the year of bibliography of separate 
fields and one hour of fine printing were among 
the suggestions for reorganization of the course. 

Mr. Keogh’s subject was The Commonwealth 
Fund’s investigation of college and university 
libraries. He gave a history of the survey, out- 
lined the procedure and discussed briefly some 
of the problems involved. 


The first topic for the afternoon session, at 
which Mr. Harry L.. Koopman presided, was 
recent library building plans. Mr. Goodrich, 
Mr. Keogh, Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Newton ex- 
hibited the plans and discussed the new build- 
ings for Dartmouth, Yale, Rochester and the 
College of the City of New York. Mr. Gerould 
reported on plans for the reconstruction of the 
University of Tokio library. 

Interlibrary co-operation in providing scien- 
tific material was disctissed by Mr. William C. 
Lane of Harvard and Mr. William L. Corbin of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Lane presented 
a definite plan for establishing a system of de- 
pository libraries for the more expensive peri- 
odicals and other literature not otherwise avail- 
able. Small libraries contributing to the gen- 
eral fund would receive borrower’s privileges. 
Mr. Corbin pointed out the great wealth of ma- 
terial in the library of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and spoke of the semi-permanent loans of 
scientific material. 

Mr. Vernon Kellogg, in describing the rela- 
tion of the National Research Council to libra- 
ries, emphasized the bibliographical service of 
the Council. Further co-operation between bi- 
ologists and libraries was suggested by Pro- 
fessor C. E. McClurg, director of the Biolog- 
ical Laboratory of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who outlined the development of Biolog- 
ical Abstracts. 

Mr. H. M. Lydenberg and Miss Winifred 
Gregory reported on the progress of the Na- 
tional Union List of Serials, specifying the 
problems and asking for suggestions for making 
the completed work of the greatest usefulness. 

Mr. M. Humphreys of the Order department 
of Yale University Library, announced the plan 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale to continue its 
Catalogue Général in a provisional edition by 
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photostating the slips prepared for the printed 
edition. Mr. Humphreys will report the prog- 
ress of the plan at later meetings. 

Since the hour was so late Mr. Cannon cut 
short his paper on the thin paper edition nui- 
sance. He urged that librarians protest against 
the thin paper reference books now being put 
on the market and gave four reasons why this 
opposition should be voiced, It was moved by 
Mr. Cannon that this conference recommend the 
appointment of a committee to consider the 
question of specifications for book materials for 
reference use and suggest that this committee 
enter into negotiations with the publishers for 
the production of reference books on standard 
paper. This motion was passed and the ap- 
pointment of the committee was left in the 
hands of the secretary. 

Dorotuy A. PLuM,* 
Columbia University School of Library Service. 


Kansas Library Association 


FFICERS for 1927 are: President, Odella 
Nation. Pittsburg; vice-president, Bertha 
McMann, Kansas City; secretary, H. Lucy 
Nichols, Wellington; treasurer, Katharine Ter- 
rill, Wichita. 
The next meeting will be held at Lawrence 
on November 3-5. 


Colorado Library Association 

HE thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Colo- 

rado Library Association, held in Denver, 
November 11 to 13, coincided with the meetings 
of the Colorado Educational Association. All 
the schools in the state and some libraries were 
closed, and special railroad rates helped to se- 
cure a record attendance, including many school 
librarians. 

Echoes from the recent A. L. A. conference 
by Agnes Hall and Lorene Scott, were followed 
by Dr. L. J. Davidson, who gave a talk upon 
recent tendencies in American literature. At a 
largely attended dinner offered by Denver Li- 
brary Trustees, May Wood Wigginton led the 
after dinner speaking which constituted a 
sprightly and unusual book review symposium. 

ApuLT EpucATION CONFERENCE 

All members and many invited friends of li- 
braries flocked to the Friday morning confer- 
ence on adult education and library service in 
Colorado, at which the speakers were represen- 
tatives of the extension divisions of leading 
state supported institutions and national asso- 
ciations having a state-wide adult educational 
program in Colorado. 

Professor Roy A. Foard of the Agricultural 


* Miss Plum, to whom we are indebted, prepared this 
report on the basis of notes furnished by a group of 
students of the Columbia University School of Library 
Service. 
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College told of his extension work with farmers 
and farm boys, work with the latter being new 
in Colorado, and of the increased desire for 
reading and study material. Tho this work 
must by law be centered in the public or high 
school, libraries, the speaker admitted, located 
in school rooms are inaccessible to the peeple 
most of the time. 

The State University, thru Mr. C. Henry 
Smith told of its extension division enrollment, 
larger than its campus enrollment. The uni- 
versity tries to supply books directly to its ex- 
tension groups, but its supply is totally in- 
adequate. 

Mrs. L. A. Miller, representing the Colorado 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and also head 
of the Department of fine arts of the General 
Federation, told of the educational program 
of that organization. The women’s club move- 
ment is a salesman approach to adult educa- 
tion. It is hampered by its size, it has no au- 
thority over local programs, but it does sell 
the idea and desire for education of a sort, as 
evidenced by its support of the Children’s Book 
Week and its founding of, and gifts to, libraries. 

The Colorado Grange, a conservative farm 
organization, with one hundred lodges in the 
State, was represented by Rudolph Johnson, 
secretary, of Boulder. He told of lectures and 
educational programs, and stressed the need for 
library facilities. Mr. Johnson is a young ex- 
farmer, recently elected to the State Legislature. 
Since being asked to participate in the pro- 
gram, he had been studying conditions and atti- 
tudes in Colorado and found that about one-half 
of the farmers neither have nor care for library 
facilities. Of the remainder, one-tenth are well 
informed and have their own libraries, the 
others want to know more and have no facilities. 
The farmer who has limited access to small- 
town libraries criticizes them for the prepon- 
derance of popular fiction and the scarcity of 
good children’s books, and for the lack of in- 
formational literature. He feels that two weeks 
is too short a time privilege and he resents the 
fine system. The farmer does not like the sys- 
tem of fees charged to him as living outside the 
city limits, as he feels that he patronizes the 
town in a business way. After all, the farmer 
today is not so isolated. He has the radio. 
At the close of Mr. Johnson’s excellent presen- 
tation of the farmer’s viewpoint, Mr. Wyer re- 
marked wisely, “Our county library bill cannot 
fail next time if properly presented.” 

Mrs. Sherman Brown, president of the Colo- 
rado Parent-Teachers Association, presented her 
“Vision of Library Service in Colorado.” It 
showed the county unit organization of the 
P. T. A. linked up with schools and libraries, 
offering an efficient organization for spreading 
library benefits. 
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Mr. Jesse Newlon, Denver Superintendent of 
Instruction, recently president of the N. E, A., 
and one of the leaders from the beginning in 
the national adult education movement, said 
that all the better city school systems are offer- 
ing educational opportunities for adults. Two 
thousand adult students are enrolled in the voca- 
tional and opportunity schools in Denver alone. 
These opportunities should be extended to every 
corner of the country. We need an educational 
program to arouse greater interest in civic, po- 
litical, and social affairs. He spoke of the 
P. T. A. as a new significant development in 
American education; it hopes to link up home 
and school, because no one agency can educate 
the child. Schoolhouses should be the center 
of education for the neighborhood. School- 
house libraries are needed because the schools 
dot the land conveniently. We should work 
together to study the common problems, to im- 
prove reading, broaden culture, and replace 
what is lost in American life. We must have 
libraries; more books arranged and presented 
to people in such a way that they cannot help 
reading. Professor Thorndike’s research into 
the adult learning processes is going to prove 
that we need not be old fogies at twenty-five. 
We need -to keep the learning process going on 
and on. 

Invited guests included Denver members of 
the legislature and officers and workers in many 
state activities. 

While it was regretted that there was not more 
time for discussion, it is hoped that later this 
winter another conference may be called, when 
points brought out may be discussed further, 
and mutual explanations may be made which 
will enroll all these interests in working to- 
gether in harmony for the best program of li- 
brary development in the state. 

The adult education conference so over- 
shadowed in importance the rest of the meeting 
that we have given most of our space to it. 
The remainder of the time, except for the busi- 
ness session, was divided into round tables and 
sectional meetings. Opportunity was given the 
out-of-town librarians to inspect the Denver 
library system and children’s book exhibit and 
book pageant. The Secretary arranged for col- 
lege and university librarians, one of the largest 
groups in the association, a helpful meeting at 
the University Club. Topics included the 
teaching function of the library, led by Arlene 
Dilts of the Agricultural College; book losses, 
led by Mary E, Hoyt of the State School of 
Mines; reserves, led by A. F. Carter of the 
State Teachers College; training student assist- 
ants, by Reba Davis, librarian of the University 
of Wyoming; encouraging general reading, by 
A. M. Ditmar, Colorado Woman’s College. 
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BusINEss SESSION 


In the business session Saturday morning the 
Secretary’s report showed a membership in- 
crease of three hundred per cent, due largely to 
the new traveling representative, Mr. C. E. 
Tutile, whose personal solicitation had counted 
far more than any letter or publication in bring- 
ing in‘new members. Two district meetings 
were reported, one in Sterling, on the plains of 
northeastern Colorado under the leadership of 
Catharine Marvin, librarian, and Emma _ Jack- 
son, cataloger of the State University; also one 
at the University of Denver, to which some 150 
Denver librarians had been invited for a social 
gathering which in its program stressed the need 
of supporting our organ Colorado Libraries. 


The Secretary recominended the extension of 
the district plan to meet the librarians of the 
western slope and of other distant parts of the 
state. She also recommended the calling of 
another adult education or legislative confer- 
ence in Denver. Mention was made also of the 
possibility of a regional meeting in some Rocky 
Mountain resort, which plan was enthusiastic- 
ally received by some of the librarians. A new 
constitution was adopted to care for the increas- 
ing activities of the association. Mr. Malcolm 
Wyer, president of the State Library Commis- 
sion, closed the session with his outlook for 
activities in the state for the coming year. 


New officers elected are: President, Malcolm 
Wyer, Denver; vice-president, Mary Hoyt, libra- 
rian of the State School of Mines; secretary- 
treasurer, Nell Higgins, librarian of the South 
High School, Denver; E. M. Pfutzenrueter and 
Arlene Dilts, other members of the Executive 


Board. 
Abridged from the report of 
Linpa M. CLatwortuy, Secretary. 


Library Opportunities 


Young man with two and a half years of graduate 
work and four years of library experience desires po- 
sition as college librarian and part time instructor in 
English, N. C. 1 


Mature woman holding A.B. degree from an Eastern 
College of standing, and with 12 years’ experience and 
training in library work, wishes a position in a college 
or university east of the Mississippi River. Has been 
connected with college libraries for seven years—the 
last two years as head librarian and teacher of library 
economy courses in a good-sized, modern coliege in 


the Middle West. Salary $2500. M. W.1. 


Wanted, Assistant for some reference work, to assist 
with publicity work, and to attempt field development. 
Salary according to preparation. Kalamazoo Public 
Library. 


Wanted, a children’s librarian and a reference libra- 
rian in a library in the Middle West. College educa- 
tion and training required. For particulars apply, 
Librarian, Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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In the Library World 


This Department for Our Two January Numbers is Devoted Mainly to Reports of Progress in 
1926, Based Principally on Reports Sent by the Various State Library Commissions. As a Rule 
Little Information on Library Legislation is Given, as This is to be Covered in an Article to 


Appear Later. 


Reports from the Western and Some Middle Western States Will be Given in 


Our Next Number. 


Maine 
7 ia ya from taxation for main- 


tenance of free public libraries, have in- 
creased $67,000 during the past five years. New 
libraries are being completed at West Paris, 
North Berwick, Greenville and South Paris. 
During the year ending last June 700 traveling 
libraries had been sent out. In the six months 
since then 700 have already been sent. 

The State Library circulated 100,000 volumes 
during the year. Thirty-two children completed 
the summer reading course and three of these 
received the Blue Seal, which means that instead 
of reading ten books they read twenty and passed 
examinations thereon. Thirty persons who are 
members of some library staff are actively fol- 
lowing the correspondence course in library 
science. Two round tables held last May had 
an attendance of forty library workers at each. 

The Maine Library Association has held two- 
day meetings in October and June with splendid 
results. 


New Hampshire 


OT a spectacular, but a steady growth in 

all directions is reported. Dartmouth 
College has begun work on its million dollar 
new library building. New library buildings 
have been erected in Weare, Nelson, Surry, 
Sunapee, New London, Lisbon, and the fund for 
the Concord building augmented, the total cost 
amounting to about $150,000. 

The greatest growth has been in the use 
of traveling libraries sent out by the public 
library commission. 4100 books were sent out 
in the year ending June 30, 1926. Most of the 
teachers of nearly 700 rural schools are send- 
ing in for collections of books for their chil- 
dren. 

More publicity has been secured, and next 
year will show the results thereof. 

The next summer school, the eighth annual, 
will be held in conjunction with the Keene 
Normal Summer school for teachers. The 
University of New Hampshire will hold a six- 
weeks’ library course with college credit. 


Vermont 
MPTY shelves in the Free Public Library 
Department show the unusually large de- 
mand for travelling libraries which has come 


in from rural schools this fall. Teachers are 
appreciating more and more the importance of 
supplementary books and good stories in the 
education of children. This large demand may 
be in part attributed to the Department's con- 
tinued publicity campaign to inform teachers of 
its services, especially talks and exhibits at dis- 
trict and state teachers’ conventions. 

Public libraries report increasing interest and 
demand for more new books. Many of the 
smallest libraries supplement their collections 
by borrowing from the Free Public Library De- 
partment the latest fiction and non-fiction. 

Several libraries are working for new build- 
ings in which to house their growing collections. 
Springfield has voted $15,000 for an addition to 
its library, one of the busiest in the state and 
badly in need of more room. Barnard has a 
new building in colonial style with large fire- 
place, made possible by a few generous gifts, 
and by years of work in raising money. The 
basement may be equipped for a community 
room. Grand Isle library has moved into its 
attractive brick building which also contains a 
memorial community room. A fund of $12,000 
was bequeathed to the town of Irasburg for a 
library and work has begun. Castleton has 
added considerably to its building fund. Several 
other towns have redecorated their buildings and 
made them more comfortable and convenient. 

The summer school showed a better attend- 
ance and keen interest in correct library meth- 
ods. Organization work has been done in Essex 
Junction, Middletown Springs and White River 
Junction, and others are planning for similar 
work soon. Practically every library was 
visited by the Secretary of the Free Public 
Library Department with the bookwagon, and 
most of the small villages without libraries are 
now familiar with State resources. 


Massachusetts 

YFIELD library in Newbury, for some years 

the only town in the state without a public 
library, opened its doors to the public in May. 
Fifteen very small towns in which interest in 
books and the library has lam dormant for a 
time showed renewed activity. New branch 
buildings were completed in New Bedford and 
West Newton and are under construction in 
Lawrence and Watertown. A new library build- 
ing was completed in Paxton. The Andover 
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library is being remodelled, and the Westfield 
Athenaeum is nearly finished. Library and 
school relations are becoming closer and more 
effective, due largely to the wide use of the state 
certificate reading lists published by the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries. More than 15,000 
five-book certificates were issued in 1926 to more 
than half the small towns of the state. The 
Inter-Library Loan collection of books for 
teachers on education, the A.L.A. “Reading 
With a Purpose” books, and other non-fiction 
have had a most successful second year. The 
circulation of these books was 2190 to 120 
towns. Altho many libraries are buying the 
“Reading With a Purpose” monographs, reports 
show that comparatively few people are reading 
the books listed therein. 

Positions filled total 37. The Division of 
Public Libraries has a list of applicants which 
far outnumbers its vacancies. For two weeks 
this fall there was not a single library vacancy 
in the state. These salary statistics are of in- 
terest: In 1920 there were only two women in 
the public libraries of the state who were re- 
ceiving $2,000; today there are 48, according to 
the last library reports. 

Institution library work is progressing. An 
increasing number of city libraries include the 
local hospitals, jails, old folks’ home, etc., in 
their extension service. The Division of Public 
Libraries suggested better books and helped to 
increase reading interest in some of the state 
and county correctional schools. 

Foreign work was promoted by special service 
given to teachers in training at Americanization 
summer courses by the public libraries at Hyan- 
nis and North Adams, which have developed 
their book collections on the topics needed for 
collateral reading. Public libraries at Attle- 
boro and Springfield in co-operation with the 
Division of Public Libraries have had round 
table meetings on the reading of the immigrant. 
The Springfield library has arranged as well to 
have lectures on racial backgrounds and library 
service to immigrants. The Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club’s Committee on Work with New 
Americans has issued a new series of articles 
about library privileges offered French resi- 
dents which were accepted by six French news- 
papers. 


Connecticut 

ONSIDERABLE building activity has been 
shown in the last two years, The central 
library building in Bridgeport is progressing, 
and will be ready during this year. The Burn- 
ham library building in Bridgewater was dedi- 
cated in August. A lawsuit which imperilled 
the legacy providing for a $100,000 building, 
and a maintenance fund, for the East Haven li- 
brary, has been settled, leaving an adequate 
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amount to the library. A campaign for funds 
for a new building in Greenwich is now under 
way. A colonial building, costing $11,000, was 
dedicated in Mansfield in October. 

The library of the Bradleyville Community 
Association in the town of Middlebury which 
had occupied two rooms in the schoolhouse, and 
which was burned in 1923, has been reinstated 
in the new building and restocked. 

The well-planned and attractive addition to 
the Phoebe Griffin Noyes library in Old Lyme 
was dedicated in 1925. The Douglas library, 
in North Canaan, acquired possession of a 
dwelling-house which can easily be adapted to 
library purposes. The money was raised by 
popular subscription, and the town has accepted 
the property. A building, in the style of a 
colonial cottage, erected in Sherman at an esti- 
mated cost of about $10,000, was dedicated on 
Memorial Day. The actual cost was reduced by 
the generosity of the men of the community, 
who dug the cellar and laid the foundation 
walls. 

An addition to the Simsbury library, doubling 
the capacity of the library, was opened in the 
fall of 1924. The facade of the building was 
also altered and greatly improved. 


New York 


NCREASED recognition is given to the status 
and work of school librarians, first, by the 
application of Regents’ rule that all high 
schools in the state having fifty or more pupils 
must have a certified librarian in charge of its 
library; and, second, by the establishment of 
a state library school to be devoted exclusively 
to the training of school librarians, the first of 
its kind to be established in the United States. 
A School of Library Service was established 
at Columbia University, its two constituent ele- 
ments being the former library schools of the 
New York State Library and the New York 
Public Library. See Lrprary Journat for 
May 15, 1926, p. 476-477. 

Increasing readiness of the general public to 
support their libraries thru regular tax appro- 
priations is shown in the last report of the state 
department on public libraries by the largest 
totals of library appropriations ever reported 
in this State. Such appropriations last year 
were just double the amount reported ten years 
ago for the whole State and three times 
greater than then outside New York City. 

The present status of New York State in its 
public library development, in comparison 
with other states in the Union, is shown in a 
report issued last year by the A. L. A. In gross 
figures, New York stands first in number of 
independent free libraries, in circulation from 
libraries, in number and value of library build- 
ings, in tax appropriations for public libraries 
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and in total library income. It stands second 
in number of volumes in free libraries. In per 
capita figures, it stands tenth in library sup- 
port, thirteenth in circulation and twentieth in 
number of libraries. 

In the annual series of library institutes for 
1926, the 25th since the work was first under- 
taken, all previous records were broken in the 
number of libraries participating and in the 
average attendance of library workers at the 
meetings. 

Ten new libraries were established during the 
year and twelve new library buildings were 
opened. The new libraries have brought free 
library privileges to 25,000 persons not hereto- 
fore having such privileges. The new build- 
ings, with their sites, represent $450,000 in- 
vestment in public library enterprises. 

The following are among the more important 
of local developments, arranged alphabetically 
by place: Amityville raised $30,000 for a new 
library building by general gifts and subscrip- 
tions; Berkshire received gifts amounting to 
over $10,000, providing a new home for the 
library; Brooklyn received an increase of $146,- 
000 in the city appropriation to the public li- 
brary. Provision is also made by the city for 
the renewal of work on the central library 
building. Canajoharie reports the addition of 
a fine art gallery to the public library building 
and donation of a valuable art collection, by 
Mr. Bartlett Arkell, the donor of the library 
building; Cobleskill carried thru a successful 
campaign to establish a public library by vote 
of the town to be supported by a town tax of 
$2,000 a year, this library to take the place 
of the former free library maintained by annual 
gifts and subscriptions; Cortland’s campaign 
for a new library building yielded $110,000 
from private gifts and subscriptions, figures 
never before approached in any such campaign 
in this State in a place of similar size; Crest- 
wood opened a new library building, repre- 
senting with its site a value of $30,000. At 
Glens Falls a fund of $5,000 was raised by the 
Women’s Civic Club as a memorial to the late 
Dr. Sherman Williams, to be kept as a perma- 
nent fund for the purchase of children’s books 
for the Crandall Library; the Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of Hyde Park erected and donated to 
the village a library building costing about 
$25,000; Keeseville transformed the old Lee 
Memorial Library, maintained for many years 
as a subscription library, into a free public 
library supported by public tax. Larchmont 
opened its public library in a handsome new 
building valued at nearly $100,000, with an 
annual appropriation from the village of 
$6,000; Lockport reports a $50,000 bequest 
from the late Mrs. E. Z. Wheeler for a new 
library building; Lowville raised $24,000 by 
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popular gifts and subscriptions to complete a 
fund of $36,000 for a new library building. 
Port Chester opened a fine new library build- 
ing, costing with its site about $150,000, giving 
the village one of the most attractive and beau- 
tifully located library structures to be found 
in the State; Port Washington completed and 
opened a new library building, costing $35,000; 
Roslyn voted an appropriation of $1,500 a year 
to the Bryant Library, the first public money 
ever received by this library, established fifty 
years ago by William Cullen Bryant. At 
Whitesboro a bequest of over $10,000 for a 
public library was accepted by vote of the 
school district and an appropriation of $1,000 
a year pledged in perpetuity for its support. 
The library has been formally chartered by the 
Regents. 


New Jersey 
Y vote of the people seven new municipal 
libraries, one county library and twelve 
association libraries were established. New 
buildings have been opened in five municipali- 
ties. A graded summer school with ninety-four 
enrolled was held, this being the second year of 
the school looking toward certification at the 
end of a four-summer course. The New Jersey 
Library Association established scholarships for 
this summer school, and the first year three 
pupils were chosen thru competitive examina- 
tions from those attending the summer school. 
Two permanent exhibits were loaned to nine 
state meetings and five national meetings held in 
the state. A teacher-librarian certificate was 
granted by the State Board of Examiners, thus 
setting standards for school librarians. Libra- 
ries have been started in sixteen high schools 
and a measure of training has been given to 
twenty-eight people working in high school li- 
braries. School library aid has been issued to 
1,300 schools. A system of school credit for 
home reading was established. 
The Legislature granted a fifteen per cent in- 
crease in appropriation to the Public Library 
Commission. 


Pennsylvania 
{ERE has been considerable activity in 

Pennsylvania during 1926. Beginning with 
the opening of the Priestly-Forsyth Library, at 
Northumberland, in January, the activity has 
been continuous. Reports from libraries show 
increased use of books in all parts of the State 
with a corresponding increase in manifestations 
of appreciation. 

New or remodeled buildings are numerous. 
The Bethlehem Public Library reopened its work 
in May, in the centrally located building pre- 
sented by the Steel Company. Bloomsburg’s 
new building, opened in January, has a high 
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basement equipped for a historical museum and 
the library is above on the main floor. The 
Ethel Saltus Ludington Memorial Library build- 
ing, opened at Bryn Mawr in November, was 
erected by Mr. Ludington in memory of his 
wife. The Prospect Park council showed appre- 
ciation of the work done by the ladies of the 
Library Association by erecting a library build- 
ing in which work began in November. Mead- 
ville's new $100,000 building was opened in 
May. The building purchased by some of the 
local business men for the Montgomery Public 
Library, was opened in March. At the new 
Community House at Narberth, part of which 
was planned to house the public library, was 
opened in June. Work is increasing in the new 
home. Last year the public library in New 
Castle purchased a centrally located corner 
property to be a permanent home. Since money 
for a new building was lacking the building on 
the lot was remodelled and opened in February. 

The Allentown Public Library has almost 
completed rebuilding the front half of its build- 
ing to secure better quarters for the juve- 
nile department. The Hoyt Memorial Library 
at Kingston expects to be in operation soon. The 
cornerstone of the new World War memorial 
library building at Bala-Cynwyd was laid in 
November. Work has been begun on the $200,- 
000 B. F. Jones Memorial library building at 
Woodlawn, which will give the library, which 
has done excellent work for several years, a 
home in the focal center of the town plan. 

The question of levying a half-mill tax for 
library purposes was voted on at Rochester in 
November and heartily approved by the people. 
The same question, however, was voted down in 
Clarion County. 

David A. Howe, who had been president of 
the Board of Trustees of the James V. Brown 
Library, Williamsport, left the library $50,000 
in his will. 

The Philadelphia Free Library building, long 
under construction, is now almost completed. 

Along with these indications of material pros- 
perity there has been an advance in the work 
done by the libraries. There is a universal in- 
crease in circulation of books and attendance 
and all other phases of the work. 

Virginia 

NTEREST in libraries in Virginia has greatly 

increased in the past year, as is shown by 
the unusual numbers of requests that have come 
to the Extension Department of the Virginia 
State Library relative to the establishment of 
libraries of various kinds thruout the State. 
Mathews, Nansemond, and Augusta counties are 
all engaged in campaigns to establish libraries. 
Elizabeth City County has established the first 
county library in the state at Hampton. Mrs. 
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Matthew C, Armstrong gave the building, equip- 
ment, and $500 annually for the purchase of 
books, as a memorial to her father, Mr. Charles 
H. Taylor. The library is called the Charles 
H. Taylor Memorial Library. The county board 
of supervisors, the county school board, and the 
city council pledged $3,600 annually for its 
support. At Suffolk, the Woman’s Club dedi- 
cated, on Armistice Day, a memorial library 
to the soldiers of Nansemond County. This 
library has only the financial support of the 
club, but they are interested in a campaign to 
make it a county library with a regular income 
from the city and the county for its mainte- 
nance. 

The public libraries at Richmond, Lynch- 
burg, and Norfolk have added greatly to their 
usefulness by the establishment of branch libra- 
ries in the sections farthest removed from the 
main library and in the service to the public 
schools. Roanoke is also expecting to have a 
new and much needed main library building 
to take care of its rapidly growing work—cir- 
culation reached over 150,000 for 1926 for a 
population of about 55,000. 

The Extension Department has sent out to 
counties 10,000 volumes in traveling libraries 
of fifty books each, transportation being fur- 
nished gratis by the steam roads of the state. 
They are usually kept in circulation for six 
months before being returned to the library, and 
the circulation often is as high as 375 for a 
collection. As Virginia is largely rural, this 
work is of great importance and is steadily 
growing. 


North Carolina 
ORTH CAROLINA libraries show a sub- 


stantial increase in book stock, circulation 
and income for the past year. 

The beautiful D. H. Hill Library of the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering opened 
in July, was erected at a cost of $265,000. The 
Pack Memorial Library at Asheville, opened in 
July, is of white marble, situated on the public 
square, and its value with the site is $350,000. 
A gift of $5000 for the purchase of new books 
came from Charles Lathrop Pack, and an en- 
dowment of $2000 for children’s books was 
made by Mrs. P. A. Rollins and Mrs. Amos B. 
McNairy—these gifts in memory of their father 
whose name the library bears. Meredith Col- 
lege Library which forms a part of the adminis- 
tration building, was opened in September. The 
amount for the library was $50,000. The High 
Point Public Library opened in November in 
the municipal building. A fund of nearly $7000 
was presented by citizens for the purchase of 
new books. The new library for the co-ordinate 
college of Duke University, one of a group of 
new buildings, is ready for occupancy. It cost 
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$325,000. A gift of $2500 was made by Dr. 
M. R. Braswell of Rocky Mount to the Thomas 
Hackney Braswell Memorial Library, Rocky 
Mount. 

County extension is still gaining in popular- 
ity. The Olivia Raney Library of Raleigh 
opened its doors to Wake county residents in 
July. The County Board of Commissioners ap- 
propriated $3000 annually for this service. The 
public library of Albemarle is in process of re- 
organization, which includes plans for county 
extension. The County Commissioners of Stan- 
ley county have made annual appropriation of 
$1200 for the county service. This brings the 
number of county libraries of North Carolina to 
twelve. 

Interest in school libraries continues to in- 
crease. The new school buildings at Henderson- 
ville and Salisbury have well planned, well 
equipped libraries. A branch of the Charlotte 
Public Library has been located in the Central 
High School building, and is in charge of a 
full time trained librarian. 

The Paul Dunbar Library for negroes has 
been opened as a branch of the H. Leslie Perry 
Memorial Library at Henderson. Under the 
direction of a negro board a public library has 
been opened for negroes in Wilmington. 

The publicity work of the State Commission 
includes a coupon sent to papers in counties hav- 
ing no public library facilities, a book truck trip 
in a few counties where library interest is low, 
and exhibits at various State meetings of other 
organizations. The field worker for the Com- 
mission made 114 visits to public libraries, 
school libraries, junior college libraries, and 
other institutions, Sixty-five counties were 
visited. 


Georgia 

OLLEGE and university libraries have fared 
well, The Asa Griggs Candler Library 
building at Emory University was completed and 
dedicated in February in the magnificent reading 
room which occupies the entire second floor of 
the building. The cost of the building was 
$400,000. In May 1926, the book collection 
was moved to the new building. Wesleyan 
College at Macon received an anonymous dona- 
tion to the library fund being raised by that 
institution. The amount given will assure a 
library comprising 50,000 volumes and is esti- 

mated at between $75,000 and $100,000. 
Dedication of the World War Soldiers’ 
Memorial Library building at LaGrange took 
place on Armistice day and the library was 
opened to the public soon thereafter. Funds 
for this building amounting to $25,000, were 
raised by popular subscription and the Women’s 
Club turned over its book collection of several 
thousand volumes to form the nucleus of the 
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new library. An additional room was built 
to the Clarke Library building at Marietta 
as a memorial to Mabel Cortelyou. The library 
at Decatur which opened in 1925 in rented 
quarters has moved into its permanent location 
in the new city hall building. Savannah estab- 
lished a new branch in the downtown section 
of the city. This branch is housed in the 
Savannah Morning News building in the heart 
of the business section. 

The Robert Loveman Memorial Library at 
Dalton and the library at Camilla, under the 
auspices of the Camilla Music Club, have be- 
come free public libraries. The public libra- 
ries at Thomasville, Forsyth and Statesboro 
have extended their free service to the residents 
of their respective counties. New libraries were 
opened at Douglas, Kennesaw and Lumpkin, 
each sponsored by the local woman’s club and 
at present in charge of these organizations. 

The State Library Commission completed its 
seventh year of active service with marked in- 
crease in every line of service. The increased 
appropriation given by the 1924 Legislature 
became available in January 1926, and has en- 
abled the department to add another person to 
the staff and to double the book fund. An in- 
crease of thirty-five per cent in the book circu- 
lation over that of 1925 was registered. Statistics 
published by the commission show five new 
libraries added to the list, giving a total of 43 
public libraries, an increase of 82,861 in total 
population served, 22,686 in number of volumes 
in the libraries and 40,099 in circulation. Nine 
libraries reported an increase in appropriation. 
Great interest and activity in the high schools 
in building up their libraries has continued 
thruout the year. The Library Commission has 
assisted in this work by organization, personal 
visits and correspondence. 


Florida 

NDICATIONS of progress may be seen in the 

new libraries being established, Lakeland, 
with its $75,000 building, being the most note- 
worthy example. Lake Worth reports that 
$6.000 has been raised for this year as the 
result of a recent city election. Palatka is work- 
ing toward a new building, and Plant City 
wishes to supplement funds from a recent bond 
issue so that a library may be established. 

Increases in budgets have been made in many 
instances, and the resulting larger salaries place 
several of the libraries in favorable contrast 
with those of other states. Better trained assist- 
ants are being added to the library staffs, and 
several of the smaller towns show growth in 
library activities. 

Upon the request of the state superintendent 
of high schools, a committee was appointed 
from the Florida Library Association to assist 
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in raising the standard of high school libraries 
in the State. A questionnaire was sent out by 
this committee, in conjunction with the State 
Council of Teachers of English. It is expected 
that a report will be made at the next annual 
meeting. 

Two new features are being tried. One is the 
holding of district, or sectional meetings, the 
ninety-eight libraries of the State having been 
divided into five districts. Two of these meet- 
ings have been successfully held, one in Tampa 
and one in Orlando, when the attendance in- 
cluded not only librarians and assistants, but 
trustees, representative club women and inter- 
ested patrons, and members of the faculty of 
Rollins College. Dr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey 
were the guests of honor at the Orlando meet- 
ing. The other feature is the publication of 
Florida Libraries Bulletin. 


Ohio 

UTSTANDING events of the year in Ohio 

were the establishment of the Greene 
county library by popular vote and the victory 
of the Hamilton county $2,500,000 bond issue 
for a new central library building at Cincinnati. 
Greene county is the first rural county organ- 
ized under the county library law of 1921, but 
the idea is gaining popular favor and intensive 
campaigns are in progress in Allen, Coshocton 
and Preble counties where the issue will be put 
to vote next November. Book service in Ham- 
ilton county and Cincinnati will be greatly 
facilitated by adequate housing of the main 
collection. 

Nine new libraries were established and one 
existing library heard from for the first time, 
making the count of libraries in the state 213. 
Four more have reorganized under the school 
district public library form which allows the 
best tax support. There are now 97 libraries 
operating under this law. Total tax receipts 
increased $327,346 to $3,117,509, a per capita 
average for the served area of 78 cents as 
against 70 cents in 1925. 

Service has been improved in many libraries 
thru appointment of trained persons and interior 
re-organization. Four libraries have appointed 
their first trained librarians and two their first 
trained children’s librarians. The demand for 
at least the minimum of training in the smaller 
libraries is evidenced by the attendance of 
thirty-nine libraries and assistants at the West- 
ern Reserve Library School summer session. 
A course in school library work, given in 1926 
for the first time, was attended by high school 
and teacher librarians. 

Marked improvement in school libraries re- 
sulted from organization work of the State 
Library’s School Librarian. Intensive work was 
done in three counties. Fifteen other counties 
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were visited for the first time and plans made 
for intensive work in two of them. 


Michigan 

. gifts in Michigan include two un- 

usual gifts to Hudson Public Library, a 
trust fund of $5,000 from Gamaliel Thompson, 
and another of $10,000 from Charles B. Stowell, 
president of the Library Board. Calvin Col- 
lege, in Grand Rapids, received an anonymous 
gift of $60,000 for a library. The C. A. Ran- 
som Library of Plainwell recetved a trust fund 
of $500 from the Ladies’ Library Association. 
An interesting gift was from the estate of Mrs. 
Joseph Mansfield, a library worker of Grand 
Rapids, who left a memorial fund of $500 for 
“shut-ins.” 

New libraries have been organized in Ithaca, 
Elkton, and Oxford, and the association libra- 
ries at Camden, Covert, Lake Odessa, have be- 
come tax supported. The appointment of a 
library school supervisor in June marked a 
definite progress in Michigan library develop- 
ment. The 1927 Legislature will be asked to 
provide funds for additional help in school 
library work. 

The Library Institute for librarians of small 
libraries held at Michigan State College for 
two weeks was attended by fifty-one library 
workers. 

The direct circulation of books from the 
State Library to individuals and libraries in- 
creased thirty per cent during the past year, 
22,587 more books having been issued than for 
the former year. The traveling library increased 
its circulation 32 per cent in the same period, 
by lending 7,235 more books during the fiscal 
year. 

Work has already begun on the new admin- 
istration and library building at Central State 
Normal College, Mount Pleasant, to replace one 
destroyed by fire. A new children’s room in 
the Benton Harbor library was made possible 
by gifts from local clubs and organizations. 
Peck House, next to the Public Library, has 
been purchased by the Kalamazoo school dis- 
trict for the use of the library. It will house 
the art department and the museum. 


Illinois 

ORE than $212,000 in bequests to Illinois 
libraries in 1926 testifies to an awareness 
of the importance of the public library. The 
DeKalb public. library received $150,000; 
Alexis, $30,000; Alton, $10,000; Cairo, $7,000; 
Odell, $9,525; Des Plaines, $500. Each was the 

gift of a local resident. 

In addition, Senator McKinley gave $5,000 
toward the library building of the Frances 
Shimer academy. The medical library of Dr. 
W. E. Schroeder, valued at $25,000 was given 
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to the Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 

The Chicago Public Library has begun the 
construction of the first branch library to be 
built under the new expansion program. The 
plan provides for three large regional buildings, 
similar to the Legler branch, and forty or more 
small branch buildings. 

The Crumbaugh bequest for a library build- 
ing at LeRoy became available and the build- 
ing was erected. Dwight has just completed a 
new building made possible by the local wom- 
an’s club. The Bloomington library building 
has been remodeled to take care of expansion 
for another fifteen or twenty years. The beau- 
tiful new library at the University of Illinois 
has been completed. 

The Pullman Public Library, which was 
founded by George Pullman in 1883 and main- 
tained by the Pullman Company, has been taken 
over by the Chicago Public Library and will 
hereafter be operated as a branch of the Chi- 
cago system. Peoria, Springfield, Decatur and 
Moline public libraries have established new 
branch libraries. Freeport has organized an 
efficient hospital service. 

Six new libraries offer free library service 
to 12,067 more people. Of the 6,500,000 pop- 
ulation of the state, there remains only 1,487,- 
247 people who do not have access to a free 
public library. 

Illinois libraries and librarians contributed 
$3,135 toward the A.L.A. fiftieth anniversary 
fund. Regional library conferences held in 
February and March were attended by 452 peo- 
ple, representing 201 libraries. 


Minnesota 


OUNTY libraries now number ten thru the 

addition of Dakota County, which will 
receive library service from the South St. Paul 
Public Library. A bond issue for a library 
building was carried in June, and the county 
commissioners added a substantial appropria- 
tion for the building, on condition that library 
service be given to the county for a term of 
years. Service to rural schools is being devel- 
oped in Hennepin, Ramsey, Koochiching and 
Washington counties. 

The Roosevelt Branch, costing $25,000, has 
been completed in Minneapolis, and an addition 
to the Sumner Branch provides a new room for 
the children. The first county branch library 
building has been erected at Robbinsdale, by 
donations from citizens and an appropriation 
from the county fund. The Lester Park Branch 
in Duluth, costing $17,000, was dedicated late 
in the summer, and a new bond issue provides 
for an addition to the main building and an- 
other branch building. 

A donation of $25,000 and two lots for a 
public library have been given to the village of 
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Cokato. A gift of $1000 has been made to the 
Montevideo Public Library from the trustees of 
a college formerly located in that city. The 
library at Austin is building up an endowment 
fund thru an annual tag day and other gifts. 
The certification of school librarians has re- 
sulted in increased facilities for the training of 
teacher-librarians at the state university and 
several private colleges, making it possible for 
students to meet the certification standards. 
Courses for the training of part-time teacher- 
librarians are being given at the State Univer- 
sity, Carleton College, Northfield; College of 
St. Catherine and Hamline University, St. Paul. 


Iowa 

URCHASE of a book car by the state 

library association was the outstanding fea- 
ture of 1926. Its travels thru fourteen counties 
during the summer months spread information 
concerning county library service and created 
interest and desire on the part of the people for 
such service. 

Library interest in general was also stimu- 
lated by the travels of the book car, as atten- 
tion was called to the opportunity to secure 
books from public libraries on payment of a fee 
and from the Traveling Library. One result 
has been the number of small towns which have 
shown a desire to become branches thru rural 
extension, this being a step toward county 
library service. 

A plan of co-operative buying is being put 
in progress by which libraries will receive a 
greater discount, but the plan is as yet too 
young to show results. 


South Dakota 


URING 1926 the South Dakota Library 

Commission finished transferring all books 
in the traveling libraries from fixed collections 
to open shelves, to the decided improvement of 
the service. The continual revision of old libra- 
ries is avoided, and the department no longer 
has on hand at all times a number of crippled 
libraries awaiting the rebinding or replacement 
of books. 

The South Dakota Library Association has 
adopted a new basis for dues of institutional 
members which is based upon the population of 
towns in which libraries are located. In the 
future, dues will be as follows: For towns of 
10,000 or more, $10; towns of 5,000 to 10,000, 
$5; towns of 2500 to 5,000, $3; libraries in 
smaller towns, $1. All colleges, state libraries, 
etc., pay $5 a year. The association has been 
invited to hold its 1927 meeting at Brookings 
for the purpose of dedicating the new building, 
ready next September. A_ large, well-lighted 
reading room will seat approximately three hun- 
dred students, 








Nebraska 

EW library buildings are reported at Au- 

burn, St. Edward and Table Rock. The 
Allen brothers of Auburn gave to the library 
board a site and the use of the house thereon 
provided a building be erected within a given 
time. A campaign for funds began, community 
spirit was aroused and the Chamber of Com- 
merce arranged for a system of five year notes. 
A house to house canvass was made. The Wom- 
en’s Club pledged $1,000, the library board 
and the librarian gave $100 each. The P. T. A., 
a quilting circle, the W. C. T. U., the Chamber 
of Commerce, the M. E. Aid and many others 
were donors. The school children brought their 
offering. The librarian says, “The oldest girl 
of a large family who always looks hungry 
and I know is cold in winter said with pride 
that they had given twenty-three cents.” An 
ex-soldier mortgaged a war bonus certificate and 
contributed twenty-five dollars. In June the 
corner stone was laid and in October the build- 
ing was completed. 

The St. Edward library, established only two 
years, moved into its new brick building in 
August. The Table Rock library, heretofore 
housed in a remodeled church, has a new stucco 
building erected on a site given the library by 


Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Fellers. 


Kansas 
COTT County Library, at Scott City, is the 
first and only county library in Kansas. A 
new library was established at Phillipsburg last 
February, with Louise Carmen as the librarian. 
The “Wednesday Nite Club” library at Kinsley 
becomes a city library this month. 

The new library building at the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Hays was completed during 
the summer. The building is 100 x 500 feet 
and is three stories high. It is constructed of 
native Kansas rock, has a stock room with a 
capacity of 180,000 and a reading room seating 
300 students. The library was named Forsyth 
Library in honor of Brigadier General George 
Alexander Forsyth, Commandant of Old Fort 
Hays. 


Missouri 


HE number of counties in Missouri without 

public libraries was reduced this year by the 
establishment of three new libraries. One is 
very definitely a county library and is receiv- 
ing the patronage and support of the entire 
county tho no tax has yet been voted. Jackson 
voted a tax in April and has already begun 
library service, making a total of forty tax 
supported and endowed libraries in the state. 

An increase for 1926 of at least fifteen per 
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cent over the three thousand shipments of books 
made by the state library commission in 1925 
is estimated. The commission intends to ask 
the next legislature for an appropriation of 
$40,000 as compared with the $22,000 granted 
for 1925-26. The Missouri Library Association 
is giving active support to the Commission in 
this matter. 

New branch library buildings in Kansas City 
and St. Louis are nearing completion and will 
be opened early in the year. A new $90,000 
library building for the Missouri Valley Col- 
lege is in process of erection, the legacy of Mr. 
George A. Murrell of Marshall. The first floor 
will contain seminars and a hall that can be 
used by both town and college for club meet- 
ings, lectures, ete. The library is to be open 
to the public. The legacy also provides for 
an endowment for the maintenance of the 
building. 

Thru private donations and loans from the 
Missouri Library Commission the library of the 
School of Mines is providing the children of 
Rolla with public library service. 


Mississippi 

HERE are 27 established public libraries in 

Mississippi with more than 163,000 volumes, 
eight of which are receiving support from their 
respective counties in varying amounts from 
$300 to $7500 annually. Five others are being 
organized. The Clarksdale Carnegie Library 
has been operating a book-truck for two years 
or more, providing library service for Coahoma 
County. Seven other counties have free service 
but no book-trucks, 

The State Library Commission was created 
by the last legislature, but no appropriation has 
so far been made for its support. The commis- 
sion has been organized, however, and the chair- 
man is giving assistance as best he can to com- 
munities wanting public library service. The 
State Library Association and the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will ask the next legis- 
lature, which meets a year hence, to make an 
appropriation. A free library in every county 
for all the people is the goal. 

The Mississippi A. & M. College Library thru 
its extension department is rendering a free li- 
brary service to all parts of the state. There 
are one thousand package libraries and about 
six thousand books set aside for this particular 
work, but the General Library also lends its 
books. 

The State Department of Education is making 
a survey of the high school libraries. General 
interest in better library service is quite evident, 
and it is probable that Mississippi will soon be 
enjoying a rapidly growing system of public 
libraries. 
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Louisiana 

HE Louisiana Library Commission opened 

its office in the State Capitol at Baton Rouge 
towards the end of 1925. Thru the press and 
public addresses interest was aroused in the 
parishes. Altho the law of 1910 provided for 
the establishment of parish libraries none had 
been established up to that time. The Police 
Jury of two parishes voted in favor of establish- 
ing a library as soon as a committee could 
work out a plan for financing it. The Richmond 
Parish Police Jury was the first in the state 
to pass the resolution of establishment and to 
provide maintenance from their general fund. 

From the start one of the greatest needs evi- 
dent was for trained workers both for those 
libraries already established and for the new 
ones anticipated. 
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A summer library course was arranged by 
the Louisiana State University, and twenty-one 
students completed the course, eight of whom 
were college or university graduates. 

Legislative reference service was given for 
the first time. This service would not have been 
possible without the help given by other state 
commissions, notably Wisconsin, California. 
New York, North Carolina and Texas. An ap- 
propriation of $5,000 was made by the legis- 
lature to supplement the gift from the Carnegie 
Corporation during the next two years. A new 
general library law was formulated, completely 
revising and bringing up to date the act of 
1910. This was passed and became Act 36 of 
1926. It provides for certification of adminis- 
trative librarians by a state board of library 
examiners and specifies the means of providing 
adequate financial support. 


Current Literature and Bibliography 


An illustrated booklet, Rural Public Library 
Service, has been printed by the A. L. A. for 
the League of Library Commissions. Each 
member organization of the League has been 
sent a share of the edition for use in _ its 
own state. The A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Extension is caring for distribution to national 
agencies and in states without state library ex- 
tension agencies, 


A special committee has been appointed by 
the A. L. A. Board on the Library and Adult 
Education to continue the study of readable 
books, to work with publishers in determining 
the kinds of books most needed by adult stu- 
dents, and to bring them into existence. Efforts 
will be made to determine the subjects on which 
books are needed, and the style, method, lan- 
guage, length, and form best suited to the aver- 
age reader, 

Subjects for future courses in the A, L. A. 
“Reading with a Purpose” series have been 
agreed upon by the Editorial Committee and 
the Commission on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation as follows: American fiction, good Eng- 
lish, American expansion as told in fiction, 
twentieth century Americans, European history 
told in fiction, international relations, the stars, 
founders of the Republic, the world’s religions, 
and the theater. 


The compilation of a list of the serial docu- 
ments of foreign governments is made possible 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial’s 
generous appropriation of $25,000. Altho the 
request for the grant was made jointly by com- 
mittees representing the National Council of 
Learned Societies, the National Research Coun- 
cil and the A.L.A., the appropriation was made 
to the Association and it will be administered 


by the special committee consisting of Mr. 
Gerould of Princeton, Mr. Lydenberg of the 
New York Public Library, and Dr. Meyer of 
the Library of Congress. 

The Committee proposes to prepare a list of 
the major serial publications of foreign govern- 
ments published since 1815. The arrangement 
is to be geographical; and under each country 
will be listed the serials covering the various 
government functions, such as agriculture, army 
and navy, coast survey and marine, colonies, 
commerce, education, finance, geology, etc. 

Hitherto the difficulty in securing information 
in any detail as to what the foreign governments 
have issued along these lines has been very 
great. In most cases no lists whatever have been 
issued; in no case are there adequate lists. In 
consequence very few libraries have made any 
systematic attempt to collect them. 

In general, documents of this type have been 
excluded from the Union List of Serials. That 
compilation has so completely proven its value 
that the Association was encouraged to supple- 
ment it by promoting this plan to make avail- 
able the information regarding the remainder of 
the field. 

The plan will, in some ways, be different. The 
entire list will be published before any attempt 
is made to record holdings. These will later be 
issued in a supplementary publication which 
may, perhaps, be reprinted from time to time. 

The appropriation made by the Memorial will 
not pay the entire cost. The co-operation of the 
larger libraries is essential, and the Committee 
will soon solicit subscriptions. The amount of 
the subscription will be small as compared with 
that for the Union List, but it will be equally 
necessary. It is hoped that the main list can be 
made ready for publication in 1930. 
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Our Annual Catalogue 
_ of Book Bargains, 1927 
_ will be ready soon 


HOUSANDS and thousands of new books 
are on their way to our shelves. To make 
room for them we must sacrifice some of our 


present stock. Our 1927 catalogue lists all these 
bargains, books at a saving of a few cents apiece 
or several dollars apiece, from 10% to 85% below 
regular prices. Some of these books were best 
sellers recently. There are books by Joseph Con 
rad, P. C. Wren, Rudyard Kipling and many 
other famous authors—everything from the most 
dignified character study to the wildest thrille: 
f If you are interested in good books at a saving 
send for your copy of our bargain cataloguc 
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All leather bindings of Dr. Otto Vollbehr's collection of 


incunabula recently brought over from Germany for the 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, were treated with 


“Leathervita” before being shipped back home. Some of 
these were over 400 years old. 

Many other public and private libraries have been 
treated with “Leathervita,” and with every application 


the life of a binding has been materially lengthened. 
An ounce of “Leathervita’ will add ten years to the 
life of any leather-bound book, 
“Leathervita’” is an emulsion, colorless and odorless, 
and will not damage or discolor the most delicate binding. 
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experienced book-collectors, whose testimonials will be 
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A sample can of “‘Leathervita” will be sent free to any 
librarian or book collector who will test it out on his 
leather book-bindings. 
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Among Librarians 


Maude E. Allen, 1916 New York State, con- 
nected with the Detroit Board of Education, in 
library work, since January 1920, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the College of the City of 
Detroit. 

Mary N. Baker, rural library organizer for 
the Ohio State Library, succeeds Julia W. Mer- 
rill as chief of the Organization Division, and 
Grace W. Estes succeeds Miss Baker. 

John Barr, librarian of the Auckland (N. Z.) 
Public Library and auther of The City of 
fuckland, 1840-1920, published in 1922, wrote 
for the Jubilee of the Auckland Harbour Board 
in 1921 The Ports of Auckland: A History, 
which has just been published in an illustrated 
memorial edition, 

Mary E. Bidwell, formerly assistant in the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Veterans’ Hospital at 
Rutland Heights, Mass., and Mary E. Kurtz has 
been appointed assistant librarian at the same 
hospital. 

George F. Bowerman, librarian of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library, has been 
elected president of the Federal Club of Wash- 
ington. This club is made up of about 350 
leading men in the Federal and District Govern- 
ment services, only those occupying responsible 
positions in the administrative and_ technical 
services being eligible. The purpose of the 
club is to raise the standards of the administra- 
tion and of personnel, to promote business efh- 
ciency thru co-operation and to secure a better 
understanding and appreciation by the people 
of the activities of the Government and by the 
Government of the needs of the people. 

Helen Brown, 1924 Simmons, appointed as- 
sistant in charge of school work at the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Public Library. 

Barbara Brumbaugh, 1923 Western Reserve. 
has been added to the staff of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore as readers’ assistant. 

Alice Burrowes, who has been connected with 
the Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio, 
for over forty-five years, fifteen as assistant and 
thirty as librarian, has just retired, and is suc- 
ceeded by Corinne Metz. librarian of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Public Library. 

Priscilla Chipman, 1926 Simmons, has been 
appointed first assistant in the Public Library 
of Pontiac, Mich. 


Clifford Clapp, late of the Henry E. Hunt- 


ington Library, and formerly of the Harvard 


College and Dartmouth College Libraries, is now 
in Philadelphia, and on the 18th of November 
took up his duties as superintendent of catalog- 
ing in the Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Cornelia Cochrane, 1926 Simmons, is assistant 
in charge of children’s work at the Rye (N. Y.) 
Free Reading Room, Rye, with work also at the 
Rye Country Day School, and the Rye schools. 


Esther Colahan, 1926 Simmons, has accepted 
a position in the Merced Free County Library. 
Merced, Calif. 

Alice W. Curtis, 1916 Western Reserve, has 
become librarian of the Public Library, Braden- 
ton, Florida. 

Florence Davis, 1925 Washington, newly 
elected librarian of the rapidly growing Public 
Library of Port Angeles, Wash., has had a year 
and one-half of very successful service at Au- 
burn, Wash. Port Angeles, the county seat of 
Clallam County, has fine harbor facilities, is 
growing steadily by reason of its timber, its 
pulp and paper plants, and is one of the most 
progressive towns of western Washington. Three- 
fifths of the population of the town are regis- 
tered borrowers of the library. 

Mary Louise Davis, 1892 New York State, 
for the last twenty-one years librarian of the 
Troy (N, Y.) Public Library, died on Novem- 
ber 29 as the result of having been struck down 
by a motorist who left her at the door of her 
home without notifying anyone of her plight. 
Her funeral was held from the Public Library 
and the Troy Times voices her fellow citizens’ 
appreciation: “An educator of rare mental 
equipment, a trained librarian who brought to 
her work a vision of its possibilities and de- 
veloped the public library into an institution of 
tremendous and far-reaching value to the city 
and its people, Miss Davis accomplished won- 
derful results by the exercise of rare judgment 
and keen insight into the needs of the library 
and the reading public and a persuasive per- 
sonality, always kindly and courteous.” 


Dorothy C. Hayes, 1920 Pittsburgh, appointed 


high school librarian, Chicago, II. 


Fannie C. Howe, 1916 Syracuse, assistant 
librarian of the Troy (N. Y.) Public Library 
since 1923, has been appointed librarian, suc- 
ceeding Mary L. Davis, deceased. 


John B. Kaiser will complete his third year 
as director of the State University of Iowa libra- 
ries at the end of this month and will im- 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY “THE STUDIO” ORDER AT ONCE 


“MEXICAN AND MAYA ART” 
By T. A. JOYCE (of the British Museum) 


This book, which forms VOLUME III of the “GREAT PERIODS IN ART” Series, should esy 
cially appeal to all interested in the remarkable culture of Central America, as it existed before the 
time of the European invasion. With numerous Illustrations and of a handy size, these books should 
be on the shelves of all Libraries. 
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“  JI—DUTCH PAINTING of XVIIth Cent. Bound in Cloth 

“ IV—EGYPTIAN ART. (In preparation) Size 8% in. x 6% in. 


From Any Bookseller or From the American Agents: 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limited 
New York Agency—z21 Pearl Street 
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UPERINTENDENTS of Childrens’ Departments in Public Libraries and 
Childrens’ Librarians are invited to send for Chivers new catalog comprising 
over five thousand juvenile replacements. 
This catalog was compiled from Chivers records of orders received from 
libraries throughout the United States and Canada—1905 to 1926. 


How many copies do you wish us to send? 


: CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
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mediately leave for California to become libra- 
rian of the Oakland Public Library system in 
succession to Charles S. Greene, retired. Since 
his graduation from the New York State Library 
School in 1910, Mr. Kaiser has been assistant 
state librarian of Texas, 19]0-11, lecturer at the 
University of Illinois Library School, 1911-1914, 
and then for ten years librarian of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Public Library before going to Iowa 
City. The Daily lowan of December 18 in an 
editorial congratulates Oakland which offers 
greater opportunities and says: “... Mr. Kaiser 
has done quiet, unobtrusive, but efficient work 
as director of the university library system. His 
has never been the blatant type of service. Per- 
sonal publicity has never been his goa) and only 
those closely connected with his work can fully 
appreciate the close co-operation he has given 
in every line of university endeavor.” 

Marjorie E. Kearney, 1920 Western Reserve, 
is on the staff of the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Alice Kirkpatrick, 1925 New York State, has 
heen appointed instructor in cataloging and 
reference work for the remainder of the school 
year in the Library School of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 

Corrine L. Kittelson, 1910 Wisconsin, who 
has been assisting in the catalog department of 
the Chicago Public Library, and was formerly 
hospital librarian, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, is 
now with the Mason City (la.) Public Library 
in charge of cataloging and work with schools. 

John H. Leete, director of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, and of the Carnegie Li- 
brary School, has regained his health, and re- 
sumed his work both in the Library and the 
School at the beginning of December. 

Mrs. Constance Leggett, 1926 Simmons, is as- 
sisting in the organization of the Library of the 
Boston Teachers College. 

Esther M. Lloyd, an assistant in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library since 1923, recently serv- 
ing as hospital librarian in that city, has been 
appointed librarian, Veterans’ Hospital, Knox- 
ville. Ta. 

Pauline McCauley, 1912 New York State, first 
assistant in the circulation department of the 
Seattle Public Library since 1924, resigned last 
month to become assistant to the librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
MeMickle, formerly a 


Margaret Hawley 


branch librarian of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, has returned to library work as assistant 
librarian, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Kate Meade McQuigg has been appointed 
librarian of the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Out- 


wood (Dawson Springs) Ky. 


The Library Journal 


Corinne A. Metz, 1907 New York State, for 
the past five years librarian of the Allen County 
(Indiana) Library, has just been appointed 
librarian of the Springfield (Ohio) Public 
Library. 

Isabel Nolan, first assistant in the Traveling 
Library Division of the Ohio State Library, 
became librarian of the Mentor Township High 
School Library some weeks ago, She is suc- 
ceeded by Rachel Freedman, formerly school 
extension librarian, Springfield, Ohio. 

. Ella E: Peeples has been transferred from the 
Veterans’ Hospital, Camp Custer, Mich., to or- 
ganize library service in the new Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, North Chicago, Ill. Della Mathys  sue- 
ceeds her. 

Lucy Proctor, 1919 Simmons, is now the libra- 
rian of the Senior High School library at Mount 
Vernon, New York. 

Helen Remsberg, 1920 Washington, 1924 
New York Public, librarian of the Puyallup 
Public Library, 1924-1926, has been appointed 
superintendent of traveling libraries for the 
State of Washington. 

Caroline Righter, 1916 Simmons, has joined 
the staff of the H. W. Wilson Company, as an 
indexer. 

Lorna Shaw, 1924 Simmons, is organizing the 
private library of Mr. Daniel Sayre, 10 Prescott 
St., Cambridge. 

Emma Stephenson has resigned as order head 
in the Spokane Public Library, to accept a posi- 
tion in the University of California Library. 

Sarah A. Thomas, 1910 Western Reserve, is 
now the county librarian at Cape May, N. J. 

Jane Kuhns Vanderpool, 1916 Western Re- 
serve, has been appointed librarian U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, Walla Walla, Wash., succeeding 
Edith Hague who has been transferred to the 
librarianship of the Veterans’ Hospital at Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Gertrude Voldal is the new librarian at Dick- 
inson, N. D. She assisted in the organization of 
the School of Forestry Library at Bottineau and 
in the Jamestown public Library before going to 
Dickinson. 

Ada J. White, 1918 New York State, librarian 
of the Edgerton Branch of the Rochester Public 
Library, has been promoted to the headship of 
the order and catalog departments. 


Katherine E. Wilder, 1925 Western Reserve, 


has been elected librarian of the Medina (0.) 
Public Library. 


Grace Zerkle, formerly librarian of the Gar- 
rett (Ind.) Public Library has been appointed 


assistant librarian at the Veterans’ Hospital, 
North Little Rock, Ark, 
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regarding or UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“July 1, 199% 
“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Unt 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 


for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch. 


“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 


our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 


“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only omes 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other im use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


is made by 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG 


German Library Agent 


Current and Out of Print Books, Continuations, Subscriptions 
What Librarians Say About QO. H. Service: 


a) Sega much better than we ever had from other agents.” 








| Established in 1864 

B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LIMITED 

4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 

BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 


ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR, COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


NEW YORK AGENCY—z:1 PEARL STREET. 
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Anonyma and Pseudonyma || | Do You Want |Do You Need 
by Charles A. & H, Winthrop Stonehill 
Authors of Bibliographies of Modern Authors a Better 3 New 
and Andrew Block Position? Librarian? 
The new work, furnishes the key to 100,000 books, 
thru the systematic cataloging of pseudonyms. It in- We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 
cludes all types of books. In its preparation the authors : 
have consulted every known book on anonymous and openings all over We can supply the 
pseudonymous books, have consulted 500 bibliographies UV. S. Al) branches | person you require 
poe full use of the resources of the British Museum of library work. for any place on your 
4 Volumes. Limited edition, $25.00, Volume 1 A-E Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 
ready for delivery. English ‘price, £5/5/- from the plete information. employers. 
au ors, 
Americon market supplied by AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY WINDSOR, CONN. 
62 West 45th Street, New York ’ 
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| Out-of-Print Books 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 


securing them within a reasonable time and al- 
ways at moderate cost through the facilities 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
There is no charge for listing your wants with 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items 
reported. 

NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 5th Avenue 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


New York 


| 





Telephone: Chelsea 5670 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 
of charge. We carry 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 
and pay particular attention to the wants oi 


Public, University and Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Open Evenings 























for City Schools, Colleges and Universities all 
over the country who have college Degrees and 
who know Library work thoroughly. Free en- 


rollment. Professional service. 


The Western Reference and Bond 
Association 
Department of Education 
421 Gates Building Kansas City, Mo. 
1006 Grand Avenue 





THE 


POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. 


INC. 
38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 
and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 
on all subjects. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











420 E. 149th St. 








Specialists in Library Binding 





among our patrons the foremost 

New York. 30 years of ex- 

All our work under our 

personal supervision. Equipped with _ the 

most modern machinery. Expert workman- 

ship and service. Send for latest price list. 
Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS & TALAN CO., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


We count 
institutions in 
perience in the line. 
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Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist III Ciass of famous Cunarders 


All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras, Organized entertainments—social 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL ¢ CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New Y 
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LITERARY MAPS FOR 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS 
AND HOMES 


By PAUL M. PAINE 


of the Syracuse Public Library 


A uniform series, each map is 22x28 inches, 
printed in four colors 


1 Map of Adventures 
II Map of America’s Making 
III Booklover’s Map of America 


Price, each, $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
62 West 45th Street, New York 
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TRAVEL BOOKLETS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIES 


A classified descriptive list of pamphlet material announced by railroads, 
steamship companies and tourist agencies 


The publicity departments of companies concerned with tourist business frequently issue hand- 
somely illustrated booklets and pamphlets that public libraries find valuable. Expert services are 
employed in the production of this travel literature, which is available for a nominal sum or without 
cost. A classified listing is presentea here for the convenience of librarians who may wish to add to 


their pamphlet collections. 





UNITED STATES 


HISTORICAL BOOKLETS 


A series of booklets, profusely illustrated and writ- 
ten from authentic sources, pertaining to historic 
events in the Northwest. Copies free upon application 
to the Passenger Traffic Department, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

The series is as follows: Historic Northwest Adven- 
ture Land-—a general history of the Northwest from 
the earliest explorers to the coming of the railway; 
Red River Trails—a general history of the exploration 
and settlement of the Red River Valley; Frontier Days 
on the Upper Missouri—a history of the Upper Mis- 
souri River country, particularly of the fur traders; 
Verendrye’s Overland Quest of the Pacific—the story 
of the explorations of Pierre Gaultier de 'Varrennes, 
Sieur de la Verendrye; Koo Koo Sint—the story of 
David Thompson, geographer and explorer; The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition—America’s ‘greatest exploration; 
Fort Union and its Neighbors on the Upper Missouri 
~a story of the fur trade; An Important Visit—Zebu- 
lon M. Pike’s visit to the present site of Fort Snelling, 
Minn.; Astor and the Oregon Country—a story of the 
Astorians; Chief Joseph—a story of the last of the 





great Indian warriors; The Story of Marias Pass—a tale. 


of modern exploration. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The Call of the Mountains—a handsome booklet, 
illustrated in colors and containing an aeroplane map, 
descriptive of Glacier National Park and giving details 
of tours, methods of travel and hotel accommodations. 
Copies free. Passenger Traffic Department, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTHWEST TRAVEL 


From the Car Window—a detailed account of a trip 
from Chicago to the cities of the Pacific Northwest 
over the lines of the Great Northern Railway, giving 
data on the cities and towns passed and the products 
of the adjacent territory. Copies free. Passenger 
Tele Department, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
linn, 

Scenic Northwest—a general account of a trip 
through the Northwest via the Great Northern Railway. 
Copies free. Passenger T, \Department, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Pau ' 


THE BLAZED TRAIL OF THE OLD FRONTIER 


Miss Agnes C. Laut, as historian of the Upper Mis- 
sour? Historical Expedition of 1925 and author of this 
book, writes in her interesting manner of the events 
of the great transitory period of the Northwest as 
told by the many noted speakers. The illustrating was 
done by the late Charles M. Russell, Cowboy Artist of 


Great Falls. It is a handsome book of 270 pages, 16 
mo., bound in either green or red buckram. The 
Great Northern Railway has a limited edition of this 
book for sale at $4.00 postpaid. Advertisiing Depart- 
ment, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


MINNESOTA’S TEN THOUSAND LAKES 


Beautiful illustrated booklet, showing 71 views taken 
in this magnificent north lake country. Also map show- 
ing highways and railways passing through state, to- 
gether with a complete list of resorts and their rates. 
Tourist camps are also located. Copies free. Minne 
sota Canoe Trails, a booklet giving detailed information 
of the most wonderful canoe trails in the world with 
accompanying maps will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association, 624 
Merchants Bank Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


SIGHTSEEING 


The Gray Line has the following booklets free on 
request: General Guide—1 page description of each 
city and schedule of tours. Individual Guides—for each 
of the following cities, telling of the points of interest 
covered in each tour: Washington, Asbury Park, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Baltimore, Chat- 
tanooga, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Toronto, New Orleans, Detroit, Havana, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria, Banff, Rich- 
mond, Denver, Colorado Springs, Kansas City, London, 
England. 

These are issued by Mr. G. E. Springer, 300 Union 
Bus Terminal, Baltimore, Maryland. By addressing The 
Gray Line, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, 
copies of their booklets called Vacation Motor Tours, 
covering tours over the Mohawk Trail, through the 
Berkshires, the White Mountains to Montreal, may be 
secured. Souvenir Booklets of their cities are pub- 
lished by The Gray Line at Philadelphia, Boston, 
Toronto and Victoria and these should be requested 
direct from The Gray Line at each city. 


THE JOSLIN TOURS 


The Joslin Tourist Bureau of Newark Valley, N. Y., 
offer a Pacific Coast National Park Tour starting July 
5th, featuring Colorado, The Indian Detour, Motor 
trip of 1000 miles in California, The Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite Valley, Mt. Ranier Nat'l. Park, Jasper Nat'l. 
Park, the Canadian Rockies, Great Lakes, ete. 

Mr. Joslin is a ticket Agent employed by the L. V. 
RR., and with Mrs. Joslin will conduct this tour. 

They also have a Students’ Tour to Europe covering 
Five foreign Countries and 800 miles motoring June 
25th, SS. Majestic. They have interesting folders de- 
scriptive. 
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BERMUDA ISLANDS 


BERMUDA 


This handsome illustrated booklet gives the Tourist 
a vivid and colorful description of the Bermuda Islands, 
their location, distance from New York, equable cli- 
mate and the interesting points seen from the steamer 
deck, as well as a complete and detailed description 
of Bermuda’s many attractions for the Tourist, in- 
cluding ‘Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Riding, Driv- 
ing, Cycling, Fishing, Horse Racing, etc. Rates are 
given for Bermuda’s Hotels and complete descriptions 
of the luxurious express twice weekly service, offered 
by the Furness Bermuda Line Steamers, which are the 
ollicial contract steamers of the Bermuda Government. 
Booklet and further particulars on Bermuda will be 
sent free on request to the Furness Bermuda Line, 
34 Whitehall Street, New York. 





BERMUDA 


A 32-page booklet printed in many colors and por- 
traying and describing the attractions of Bermuda as 
a tourist resort, is being sent free to all inquirers by 
The Bermuda Trade Development Board, \250 Park 
Avenue, New York City. The book is especially helpful 
because it tells the tourist what to see, what clothing 
to take, and gives ‘full information regarding the out- 
door sports which are enjoyed throughout the year in 
Bermuda. The climate is described in detail, and, in 
fact, nothing is omitted that will conduce to the pleasure 
of a traveler’s visit. There is an excellent map, in 
colors, 


THE WEST INDIES 


CUBA, THE LOVELIEST LAND 


The Cuban National Tourist Commission has issued 
a booklet under the title “Cuba, The Loveliest Land 
That Human Eyes Have Ever Seen,” wwhich contains 
some very attractive descriptive literature and illustra- 
tions on this wonderful tropical island. The above 
mentioned booklet is being widely ‘distributed through 
the leading Travel Bureaus, Steamship and Railroad 
Ticket Agents and Cuban Consuls in the United States 
and Canada. The Cuban National Tourist Commis- 
sion, Publicity and Information Bureau, Hotel Sevilla- 
Biltmore, Havana, Cuba, will be pleased to furnish any 
information that may be desired in connection with 
Tourist Travel to Cuba. 





WEST INDIES 


The West Indies illustrated booklet issued by the 
Furness Bermuda Line, is especially interesting, owing 
to the fact that the Tours conducted by this company 
cover 10 of these most charming and historically ro- 
mantic islands including St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados and Trinidad. The 21 to 23-day tours 
of the new S.S. “Nova Scotia” and the 25 to 28-day tours 
of the newly refitted S.S. “Dominica” are also described 
in detail, as are the superior accommodations offered 
by these luxurious steamships. For a free copy of this 
West Indies Booklet, write Furness Bermuda Line, 34 
Whitehall Street, New York. 


The Library Journal 


EUROPE 
THE LAND OF HISTORY AND ROMANCE 


The London and North Eastern Railway, whose terri- 
tory possesses such an appeal to the American Tourist, 
has issued a series of folders describing the many 
places of interest located on its Lines. 1. Touring 
Britain; 2. Thro’ ‘Britain by the Flying Scotsman; 
3. Monuments of British History; 4. Scotland; 5. 
The Home of Golf. These booklets are free for the ask- 
ing. Address H. J. Ketcham, General Agent London 
& North Eastern Railway, 311 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


GERMAN GUIDE BOOKS 


These booklets, well printed on excellent, paper, are 
extremely valuable for the tourist as well as for refer- 
ence files and libraries, as they contain not only in- 
formation necessary for those planning trips to Europe 
or traveling in Germany, but also a wealth of historical, 
statistical and geographical data and exceptionally clear 
and artistically beautiful full page illustrations in black 
and colors. Besides, they have easily readable railroad 
maps of Germany and detailed maps of the various dis- 
tricts {visited by tourists. For the tourist especially, 
there are lists and descriptions of places of interest to 
be visited, of art objects, historically or architecturally 
interesting buildings, museums, institutions of learning 
and science, industrial plants, spas and health resorts, 
etc., information concerning accommodations, travel, 
sport and entertainments, itineraries, shopping guides 
and the like. The following booklets have appeared in 
the series, 30 to 150 pp.: Berlin and Potsdam; The 
Hartz mountains; Cassel and the Weser; Saxony; Wuert- 
temberg; The Palatinate; Munich and the Bavarian 
Highlands; Baden, the Black Forest and Lake Con- 
stance; The Towns of Northern Bavaria; The Rhine 
and its Adjacent Valleys; Westphalia; Thuringia. 
Copies free. Apply to: Library Dept., German Rail- 
roads Information Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GERMAN SPAS AND WATERING PLACES 


A booklet, equally valuable for physicians, patients 
and convalescents, dealing with health resorts in Ger- 
many, the classic land of spas and watering places. 
Contains authoritative opinions regarding value of 
German health resorts and illustrated list of such re- 
sorts, spas and watering places, stating ailments treated 
at each, location and communications, duration of 
season, methods of treatment, sanatoria, physicians, 
accommodations, entertainments, sport arrangements, 
etc. 96 pp. Tourist map of Germany. Supplement: 
Classification of German health resorts according to ail- 
ments treated. Copies free. Apply: Library Dept., 
German Railroads Information Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


TRAVELING IN GERMANY 


An artistically illustrated comprehensive hand book 
of practical value for those planning to visit Europe 
or traveling there. Contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of places of interest in Germany, itineraries for a 
flying trip through the country and for individual tours: 
railroad, steamship and motor bus connections; sug- 
gestions and advice for travelers; a clear tourist map 
of Germany and other maps; lists of 'German health 
resorts and ailments treated at each. Compiled from 
official and private sources. 148 pp. Copies free. 
Apply: Library Dept., ‘German Railroads Information 
Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ITALY 


Booklet “Italy”’—brief general description of Italy, 
illustrated; Booklet “Sicily’—brief description and 
illustrated; Posters, a selection of scenes illustrated in 
color from the brush of the best contemporary Italian 

1sts. 

“The above are available for distribution to libraries. 
Application should be made to the E. N. I. T. Italian 
State Tourist Dept., 749 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL HINTS 


A 64page free booklet containing important infor- 
mation for the traveler to Europe: how to obtain pass- 
port and vises, what baggage and clothing to take, how 
to address letters and cables, a list of trans-Atlantic 
steamers with their tonnage, days of crossing, etc., 
piers from which to sail, how to arrange for funds, 
useful notes about European hotels, trains, channel 
crossings by air and steamer, customs here and abroad, 
list of books telling what to see in Europe, and finally 
a summary of interesting sights in cities to be visited. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GATES TOURS 


The idea that Europe is far away and that it costs 
a great deal to see is fast vanishing.! You may now 
visit Europe in 44 to 85 days’ time, and at a cost of 
from $485 to $1265. These prices include every neces- 
sary expense that can be covered in advance. You 
doubtless have your customary summer trip at home— 
why not add a week or two and a few dollars to 
your usual outlay and see Europe. Further information 
will be sent upon request. Gates Tours, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS TO EUROPE 


This booklet describes seven Educational Tours to 
Europe. There are six language tours with study at the 
Summer Sessions of foreign universities—Grenoble, Bou- 
logne, (Universite de Lille) Madrid, Munich and 
Oxford—combined with regular college courses by 
American professors accompanying the parties. They 
offer an ideal way of getting a practical knowledge of 
the languages, literature, and culture of European 
countries. A general tour, with college courses in 
Contemporary History, and Art and Art Appreciation, 
is also described. College credits may be obtained from 
a number of American Universities for work done on 
these tours. Copies free. Apply to School of Foreign 
Travel, Inc., 10 East 42nd St., New York City. 


SOUTH AFRICA 





The South African Government Tourist , Bureau, 
Bowling Green Offices, Broadway, New York, has is- 
sued a number of interesting and well illustrated book- 
lets on South Africa.’ For 12 cents in postage the 
“Map of Africa” and a fine illustrated book “The 
Cape of Good Hope” will be supplied to libraries. 


Wanted 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Catalogue of U. S. public 
documents, no. 357, Sept. 1924. Address, Texas State Library, 
Austin, Texas, 

Birmingham Public Library, Birmingham, Ala., still has a num- 
ber of ‘wants’ in the bound periodical files. Libraries which have 
complete volumes for gift or purchase please communicate. 

Wanted—Economica, vol. 1, no. 1; Am. Inst. of Electrical En- 
gineers Trans. 1919, Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. 

The American Library in Paris is interested to find vols, 11 to 15 
of Reed’s “Modern Eloquence,” 
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NOW READY 


A key to the authorship of all 
unsigned books and pamphlets. 
Invaluable in classifying and in 
evaluating material of known 
authorship. 


ANONYMA and 
PSEUDONYMA 


by Charles A. & H. Winthrop 
Stonehill 


Authors of Bibliographies of 
Modern Authors 


and Andrew Block 


The new work furnishes the key to 
100,000 books, thru the systematic cata- 
loging of pesudonyms. It includes all 
types of books. In its preparation the au- 
thors have consulted every known book 
on anonymous and pseudonymous books, 
have consulted 500 bibliographies and 
make full use of the resources of the 
British Museum catalogs. 


“The object of the work seems to 
have been to take every English and 
American book and pamphlet which has 
no name of author on the title-page and 
give the name of the writer. Every 
page contains something to arrest the 
attention."—Review in The Literary 
Supplement of the London Times 


4 Volumes. Limited edition, $25.00 


Volume 1 A-E ready for delivery 


English price, £5/5/- from the authors 


American market supplied by 


The Publishers’ Weekly 
62 West 45th St., New York 

















Emil Perrot 
Architect 


The Library Journal 


Rev. Father Leo Hargadon 
Librarian 


Library of Fordham University, New York City, technical 
library furniture (except chatrs) supplied by Library Bureau 


Excellence in Designs Combined 
with Perfection in Construction 


are the two fundamentals which enter into the 
manufacture of Library Bureau library furniture. 
This can be further evidenced by the beautiful 
Library Bureau furniture in the Fordham Univer- 
sity -Library, New York City. Here within its 
walls which rise majestically to meet the beamed, 
arched ceiling, are twg long rows of Library 
Bureau reading tables, which were specially de- 
signed and built to harmonize with the surroundings. 
The Fordham University library, in every respect, 
presents the appearance of an old medieval castle 
interior, and creates an atmosphere of quietness and 
culture, so necessary in a room devoted to the study 
of the fine in arts and literature. 
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Library Bureau was chosen to furnish this equip- 
ment . . . because only a master craftsman and 
designer could have successfully carried out the spirit 
of the architectural style, and only the highest grade 
of cabinet work and finish would have conformed 
with this thought. 


Backed by fifty years of experience and a staff of 
skilled workmen, Library Bureau occupies a unique 
position in the library field. It not only has kept 
step year after year with the practical needs of 
libraries throughout the country, but has also built 
up for itself a national reputation for all that is 
fine and true in library furniture. 
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